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DANIEL TUVILL OR TUTEVIL. 

JoHN SPENCER in his ‘Things New and 
Old,’ 1658, is the only one, so far as I have 
been able to discover, who makes any men- 
tion whatever of Daniel Tuvill, and even he 
is not always consistent in the spelling of the 
name, referring to it as “Tutevil,” ‘‘ Tute- 
vile.” and “Tuvill.” Two facts, however, 
are to be gathered from Spencer: the one 
that Tuvill was alive in 1631 ; the other that 
in that year he preached a sermon at 
**Suttons Hospitall,’ afterwards known as 
“The Charter House” (see Wheatley’s 
‘London Past and Present,’ vol. i. p. 362). 
In 1609 Tuvill published the first edition 
of the ‘Vade Mecum,’ under the title of 
*Essayes Morall and Theologicall,’ dedi- 
cating the little book to James Montague, 
at that time Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
afterwards Bishop of Winchester. Montague 
died in 1618. This first edition is not acces- 
sible to me ; but perhaps I am not far wrong 
in saying that Tuvill had at that time either 
entered into holy orders or was about to do 
so, and the dedication was intended as a 
tribute of respect to his present or pro- 


spective diocesan. That dedication is not 





repeated in the edition of 1638. Hazlitt, in 
his ‘Handbook,’ 1867, has registered four 
productions from the pen of Daniel Tuvill : 
two of them I intend dealing with in this 
note. The first is :— 

‘*Essaies Politicke, and Morall. By D. T. Gent. 
Printed by H. L. for Mathew Lownes, dvvelling in 
Paules Churchyard. 1608.” 

This book is entered in the ‘Stationers’ 
Registers’ as follows (ed. Arber, vol. iii. 


p. 375) :— 
**19 Aprilis [1608]. 

‘*Matheue Lownes. Entred for his Copie vnder 
the handes of Master Powell and the wardens 
‘Essayes politique and Morall’ To the right 
honorable the Lady Anne Harrington, vj‘.” 

As indicated in this entry, the volume is 
dedicated “To the Right Honorable, and 
vertuous Ladie, the Ladie Anne Harington.” 
This lady was the daughter and heiress of 
one Robert Kelway, Surveyor of the Court 
of Wards and Liveries, and was married to 


Sir John Harington about 1590. The latter 
was raised to the peerage as Lord Harington 
in July, 1603. Of this marriage there were 
several children, one of them being Lucy, 
in after years famous as the Countess of 
Bedford, and the friend of Donne, Ben 
Jonson, Chapman, Drayton, and Daniel. In 


passing let me say that Mr. Gosse, in his 
admirable and exhaustive ‘Life of John 
Donne, has many most interesting refer- 
ences to this Countess of Bedford and the 
relationship in which she stood to the illus- 
trious men I have named. Lord Harington 
died at Worms, in Germany, on 13 August, 
1613, and his remains were interred at Exton, 
in Rutlandshire. His widow died in June, 
1620, at St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, and she 
too was buried at Exton beside her husband. 
In 1603 Princess Elizabeth, James I.’s un- 
fortunate daughter, was placed under the 
care of the Haringtons, who were resident 
at that time at Combe Abbey, Warwickshire, 
the property as it would appear, of Lady 
Harington. This lady was “distinguished 
by her gentleness and refinement,” says Miss 
Bradley in the ‘D.N.B’; “she lived in 
great ig heey after her husband’s and son’s 
deaths [the latter died at Kew on 27 Feb- 
ruary, 1614], and went back for a time as 
lady-in-waiting to Princess Elizabeth.” 

To this gracious lady, then, did “*D. T. 
Gent.” dedicate his volume of ‘ Essaies’ in 
1608. He opens his dedication with these 
words :— 

“The desire I had to manifest my seruiceable 
affection towards your Honour in outwarde Com- 
lement, hath on such idle houres, as remained 
oa to mee from your imployments, begot this 
young and tender Infant ” ; 
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and then he goes on to say, evidently alluding 
to her relationship to the Princess Eliza- 
beth, 

‘*whose bosome the hand of heauen hath so richlie 
furnisht with all exemplary vertues, that from 
amongst so many, Wisdome selected you, to be the 
Gouernesse, from whom the Princely issue of a 
royall bed might receiue instruction.” 


At the end of this dedication he subscribes 
himself, ‘‘ Madam, your Honors most affec- 
tionate seruant, D. T.” 

Let it not be forgotten that on the title- 
page the author is designated “Gent.,” the 
abbreviated form of ‘'Gentleman” ; and as 
he tells us he was in the service of Lady 
Harington, we should like to know the exact 
nature of hisemployment. If ‘'D. T. Gent.” 
and Daniel Tuvill, who in after years preached 
at Sutton’s Hospital, were one and the same 

erson, the natural inference, I think, would 

e that he occupied the position of tutor in 
the Harington family. Looking, however, 
at all the circumstances, I am strongly of 
opinion that “D. T. Gent.” was quite a 
different person from Daniel Tuvill. Iam 
confirmed in this opinion by the fact that 
all the extracts reproduced by John Spencer 
—excepting, of course, the one from the 
sermon at Sutton’s Hospital—are taken from 
Tuvill’s ‘ Essayes,’ first published in 1609. I 
have taken the trouble to verify all these 
extracts—Spencer, except naming the book, 
has no references to page or subject of essay 
—in the edition of 1638. I am also inclined 
to think that Spencer was personally | 
acquainted with Tuvill, as he was with many | 
notable men of his time, including Fuller, | 
the Church historian ; and that the quotation 
from the Sutton Hospital sermon was fur- | 
nished by Tuvill himself. If this supposition | 
be correct, it follows that Spencer would 
most likely be familiar with all that Tuvill 
had written and published. It is strange, 
then, that he did not lay the ‘Essaies’ of 
1608 under contribution for the purposes of 
his excellent miscellany, if for nothing else 
than in compliment to the author. 

In my copy of the ‘ Essaies,’ 1608, there are 
a number of notes in a handwriting contem- 
poraneous with the date of the book ; but | 
they are not of any consequence. I may 
remark, however, that this volume of 1608 is 
a very much scarcer book than Tuvill's 
‘Vade Mecum.’ The former was confined to 
one edition, while the latter went through 
no fewer than four editions. As to the 
literary value of these two little books, they 
are both in their way excellent; but I[ 
should say the ‘Essaies’ of 1608 are much 
superior to those in the ‘Vade Mecum.’ I 











| passage in a foot-note to p. 66. 


take the writer of the former to have been 
both a scholar and a man of the world, and 
his opportunities for observing character— 
and he shows conspicuously his aptitude in 
this direction—much greater than could 
have fallen to the lot of the author of the 
*‘Vade Mecum.’ 

In regard to the ‘Vade Mecum,’ I have 
access only to the edition of 1638, which is 
before me. It contains two title- pages, one 
engraved and the other in ordinary type. 
The former reads :— 

‘“Vade Mecum or Essayes Morall, Theologicall. 
A new Edition wt" some Additions. I. 8S. Inuent. 
London Printed for I. 8. and are to be sold by 
Bernard Langford at the signe of the blue Bible at 
Holbourne-bridge. 1638.” 

The second title-page reads :— 

‘*Vade Mecum. A Manuall of Essayes, Morall, 
Theologicall. Inter-woven with Moderne Obser- 
vations, Historical], Politicall. By D. T.—Deus 
nobis hee otia fecit. The third Edition. London: 
Printed by E. P. for I. 8. and are to be sold by 
Bernard Langford, at the signe of the Blew Bible, 
at Holbourne-Bridge. 1638.” 

The book was originally entered in the 
‘Stationers’ Registers’ as follows (ed. Arber, 
vol. iii. p. 392) :— 

“17 Octobris [1608]. 

‘**Kleazar Edgar Walter Burre. Entred for their 
copie vnder th[e hJandes of master Richard Etkins 
and Th[e] wardens A Booke called * Essaies Morall 
and Theologicall,’ vj*.” 

This edition of 1638 is stated to be the 
“Third.” It ought, I think, to be called the 
“Fourth”; for I have a note of editions 
bearing the dates of 1609, 1629, 1631, and 

638. A.S. 

P.S.—Since writing the foregoing, I have 
unexpectedly discovered a clue to the author- 
ship of the ‘ Essaies,’ 1608, above referred to. 
While consulting Henry Kent Causton’s 
edition of Walton’s ‘Life of John Donne, 
D.D.’ (one of the scarcest of modern books : 
see Mr. Gosse’s ‘ Life of Dr. Donne,’ vol. i. 
Pref. p. ix) in connexion with quite another 
matter, I was struck with the following 
I think, 
everything considered, that there can be 
little doubt that ‘‘ Master Tovey,’ and not 
Daniel Tuvill, was the author of the ‘ Essaies,’ 
1608. The author of that work, as we have 
already seen, was in the service of Lady 
Harington, to whom he dedicates the volume, 
and it is presumably the same person who 
accompanied her son to the continent of 
Rurope. “Master Tovey” predeceased his 
pupil, the young Lord Harington, who died 
in 1614. The following particulars are given 
on the authority of ‘Nuge Antique’ (ed. 
1804, vol. ii. p. 308) :— 
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“ Being well grounded in religion and learning at 
home, his noble father [Lord Harington] sent 
him to travel abroad in France and Italy, attended 
by his tutor ‘Master Tovey, a grave and learned 
religious man, formerly head master of the free 
school, at Coventry.’ ut ‘how dangerous a thing 
it is for religious gentlemen to travel into these 
popish countries, may appear by the example of 
this nobleman and his tutor, whose sound religion 
and heavenly zeal for the truth being taken notice 
of by the Jesuits, they took an opportunity to 
administer a slow-working poison to them, that, 
seeing they had no hopes of corrupting their minds, 
they might destroy their bodies, and bring them to 
their graves.’ Of this poison, Mr. Tovey, being 
aged, and so less able to encounter with the 
strength of it, died presently after his return into 
| but the lord Harrington, being of strong 
and able body, and in the prime of his age, bore it 
better and conflicted with it longer; yet the 
violence of it appeared in his face presently after 
his return, and not long after, hastened his death, 
at the age of twenty-two.” 





ROBERT GREENE’S PROSE WORKS. 
(See 10° S. iv. 1, 81, 162, 224, 483; v. 84, 202, 343, 
424, 442.) 


I now conclude my notes on Greene’s in- 
debtedness to Primaudaye. 

In chap. xlvi. Primaudaye continues ‘‘ Of 
a house and familie, and of the kinds of 
marriage: of certaine ancient customes ob- 
served in marriage ”—a brief but interesting 
discourse. There is a curious passage about 
Queen Elizabeth’s wooers in it. Greene 
picks a few plums out of this chapter, and 
places them in a storehouse, ‘The Royal 
Exchange,’ which is admirably suitable for 
the purpose. We find here where he got his 
Martia as an authority upon marriage 
(p. 494), but she furnished Greene with a 
name only. On p. 494 we have: “ This caused 
a yoong man to go to Pittacus, one of the 
sages of Grecia, and to aske his counsell...... 
Marke (said this wise man) when children 
are readie to play at fence; go to them, and 
they will counsell thee......When they saw 
this yoong man coming, who exceeded them 
in bigness,...... they said aloud, let every 
one go to his match. Whereby he learned 
what he was to do.” Greene has this, in 
slightly different words (iii. 270), and in his 
differing he has produced silliness: “Going 
to a play that they had, which was, euerie 
man choose his peere.” On p. 497 (same 
chapter) we find, speaking of second mar- 
riages: ‘‘ Valeria of Rome may serve for a 
notable example to women, who said, that 
hir husband died for others, but lived to hir 
for ever.” Greene quotes these words of 
“the Romane Lady Valeria” exactly, in 
‘Penelope’s Web’ (v. 161). Near the be- 
ginning of chap. xlvi. (pp. 492-4), Primaudaye 





has a discourse upon the four kinds of mar- 
riage, ‘‘namely, the marriage of honour, 
the marriage of love, the marriage of labour, 
and the marriage of grief.” He divides 
the first into three sorts, all “supernatural, 
and appointed of God, in an unspeakable 
manner.” He then deals with the other three. 
Greene, in ‘Penelope’s Web’ (v. 159-60), 
omits the first sort entirely, and says at 
random: “Therefore Pittachus, one of the 
seaven sages, settest downe three kinds of 
marriages. The first of love, the second of 
labour, the third of griefe. As touching the 
first, Themistocles tearmes it a charitable 
conjunction, unitie, and societie of them that 
are good.” These latter are Primaudaye’s 
words, but he does not attribute them to 
Themistocles, whose name appears, indeed, 
on that page (493), but in a wholly different 
connexion. Primaudaye then quotes the 
comic poet Plautus “that in marriage a man 
must take his wife by the ears, and not by 
the fingers.” Greene makes another jumble, 
quoting this correctly from Primaudaye in 
words, but not in application. And then he 
borrows “Olimpias, the mother of Alexander,” 
and makes her say other than she did. 
Greene’s medley is very quaint. 

Primaudaye (chap. xlvii. p. 510) gives us 
the headings of the tale of Ninus and Semi- 
ramis, the wife of Menon. Greene developes 
this in good story-telling form in ‘The Tale 
of Cosimo’ in his ‘Farewell to Follie’ 
(ix. 298). Immediately after the passage 
about Menon, who is quoted as an example 
“Of the particular dutie of a Husband 
towards his Wife,” Primaudaye gives the 
cases of Marcus Lepidus, who, ** being driven 
into banishment, heard that his wife was 
married to another, whereupon he died for 
sorrow”; and “Sylanus [Sylaus in Greene], 
a Romane, [who] slue himself after his wife, 
whom he singularly loved, was taken from 
him and given to Nero the Emperor” (pp. 510, 
511). Greene puts these two examples 
into Menon’s mouth (p. 313), showing where 
he drew his story from. There is a good deal 
in common between this tale of Cosimo’s and 
‘Penelope’s Second Tale’ in ‘ Penelope’s 
Web’ (v. 203). Greene’s finish to his tale of 
Semiramis and Ninus has no counterpart in 
their known history, I believe. At any rate, 
he draws it from Primaudaye ; it is the story, 
somewhat altered, of Camma and Synorix 
(pp. 521, 522), in chap. xlviii., ‘Of the Dutie 
of a Wife towards her Husband.’ The word- 
ing is identical, as well as the situation, in 
several places. Other examples in this tale 
of Greene’s are Panthea, the wife of Abra- 
datus; Portia, the wife of Brutus; and 
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Aria, the wife of Cecinna (ix. 316). These 
also come direct and word for word (almost 
or exactly) from chap. xlviii. pp. 519, 520. 
But Greene makes a wicked jumble of two 
tales on p. 317. Primaudaye (p. 521) tells us 
of Pisca, whose husband was dying of an 
incurable illness, whereupon “they imbraced 
each other, and cast themselves headlong 
into the sea from the top of a rock.” The 
other is of the wife of Pandoérus ; having 
slain her husband, the King of Persia wanted 
to marry her, but she slew herself, saying, 
“The gods forbid that to be a queene I 
should ever wed him that hath beene the 
murderer of my dear husband.” Greene 
takes this latter tale (verbatim), giving this 
wife the name of Pisca! There are several 
other examples in this chapter which find 
their place here and there in Greene’s pieces. 
Such are Queen Hipsicrates; Hipparchia 
and Crates ; Macrina, the wife of Torquatus ; 
and Paulina, the wife of Seneca. There is 


in this chapter (pp. 516-17) an excellent | 


= of Greene’s reckless malquotation 
that I had nearly overlooked. Primaudaye 
says :— 


“That is an ornament (said the Philosopher 
Crates) that adorneth [he is speaking of modesty], 
& that thing adorneth a woman which maketh hir 
more honourable: and this is not done by jewels 
of gold, emeralds, precious stones, or purple 
garments, but by everything that causeth hir to 
be accounted honest, wise, humble, & chaste...... 
But a discovered dug, a naked brest, frisled locks, 
paintings, perfumes, & especially a rolling eie, & a 
ascivious & unchast look, are the fore-runners of 
adultery......Socrates used to counsell those young 
men that behelde them-selves in looking-glasses, 
if they were harde favoured to correct their 
deformitie with vertue...... and if they were faire, 
not to blot their beautie with vice. In like maner 
it were very good, that when the maried wife 
holdeth hir looking glasse in hir hand, she would 
— thus to hir selfe if she be foule: what then 
shall become of me if I were also wicked? And if 
she be faire, how shall this be accounted of, if I 
continue honest and wise? For if a hard-favoured 
woman be loved for hir good behaviour and honest 
conditions it is greater honour unto hir than if it 
were for beautie.” 


Let us see how Greene assimilates these 
excellent passages. He does it in ‘ Penelope’s 
Web’ (v. 200, 201). He found a reference to 
“Queene Hipsicrates” on p 518, who bore 
such love to her husband, so he takes the 
name to conjure with :— 


_“ Hipsicratea, being demaunded what was her 
richest Jewel, answered chastitie, alluding to the 
opinion of Crates the Philosopher, who was wont 
to say: that is an ornament [as above to “ humble 
and chast,” reading “sumptuous attyre” for 
‘purple garments.”] The Emperour Aurelius 


made certaine lawes to inhibit superfluitie of 
attyre, affirming that such that curiously paint 


out themselves with frysled locks, sweet perfumes 
seceye make men most dissolute and subject to folly: 
especially if ayded with a rowling eye and unchaste 
looke...... Socrates was wont to say that when a 
maried wife [as above to] hard-favoured woman 
that is renoumed for her chastitie, is more honour- 
able then she which is famous for her beautie.” 


This is old excellent. We understand a fury 
in the words, but not the words. I have 
very little more to bring forward from 
Primaudaye, or rather to restore to Primau- 
daye from Greene. And my readers will 
rejoice with me. The elder writer becomes 
weightier, less mundane, and unsuitable for 
prose romances in his later chapters, but 
none the less good reading. 

In chap. liv., ‘Of the Soveraigne Magis- 
trate, and of his Authoritie and Office,’ 
p. 590: ‘* We will then briefly comprehend 
the dutie of the Magistrate in these three 
things, in ruling, in teaching, and in judging 
his people.” Greene, at the close of his 
‘Farewell to Follie’ (ix. 345), makes an ap- 
| proach to an acknowledgment: ‘*The dutie 
of a magistrate, as I have heard a certaine 
Philosopher should set downe, consisteth in 
three especiall pointes, in ruling, teaching, 
and judging.” 

I have now to say a few words upon the 
play ‘The Tragical Reign of Selimus, some- 
time Emperor of the Turks’ (1594), which 
Grosart has, I think correctly, attributed to 
Robert Greene, and printed amongst his 
collected works, and also, more carefully, in 
“The Temple Dramatists.” I do not attach 
any importance to Grosart’s arguments from 
textual considerations, for many of them are 
valueless—all of them, I might say; but 
they do no harm to his contention. One only 
should be excepted and accepted (“arm- 
strong”). It has been referred to at the 
beginning of this paper. But the reason 
‘Selimus’ calls for mention here is this: the 
story appears to be taken from Primau- 
daye. This is an argument in favour of 
Greene’s authorship. I have no _ early 
enough Turkish history to refer to for com- 
parison, but the account I am about to 
quote is —— the source of the play. 
It is in chap. lix., ‘Of the Education of a 
Prince in Good Manners and Condicions’ 
(p.642). It is a brief account, but matterful ; 
and it is followed exactly, in every detail, in 
the play :— 


“Tn Turkie, Selim the first of that name, beyng 
the third and youngest sonne of Baiazet the Second, 
usurped the Empire by the aide of the Ianitzaries 
upon his father, whome he caused to be poisoned, 
and slew Achmat and Corcuth, his two elder 
brothers, with all his nephewes, and others of 
Ovtoman's race, saying that nothing was pleasaunter 
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than to rule when all feare of kindred was taken 
away. 

This would serve for an argument to 
prefix to the play. It is worth noting 
that Greene’s name Acomat (Achmat), 
conveniently altered for metric purposes, 
would imate arise out of Primaudaye’s 
Achmat, by a slight abrasion in the limb of 
the old ‘*b,’ whose base is nearly closed. 
And no doubt Greene’s copy was a well- 
thumbed one. I have not studied this play 
for the purpose of the present essay, since 
prose is its object. Probably Primaudaye 
will be found in it. I just note one passage, 
that of the tyrant Dionysius, Damocles, and 
the sword suspended “onely by one haire of 
a horse taile” over his head (Primaudaye, 
chap. lviii. p. 638), which occurs in ‘ Selimus’ 
(ll. 779-83), where the last line is ‘“‘ Fastened 
up onely by a horse’s haire.” The relation 
by Primaudaye may have suggested the plot 
to Greene. 

I have now finished my review of the rela- 
tionships between these two writers. I find 
one mention of T. B.’s ‘French Academy’ 
in Nicholas Storojenko’s ‘ Investigation’ of 
Greene’s prose, in vol. i. (p. 154), prefixed to 
Grosart’s edition. But it is so very mis- 
leading as to be erroneous, and speaks of the 
work as of date 1596, without any mention 
of its being a translation, or even of De la 
Primaudaye’s name. It is to the effect that 
there is a reference in the preface of that 
edition (which I have not seen) to Greene’s 
‘Repentance.’ >. Hart. 

(To be continued.) 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


‘VENUS AND ApDonIs’: ‘Lo, HERE THE 
GENTLE LARK.”—What is the meaning here of 
the word “‘gentle”? It can hardly be used 
in our common sense of the term ; for is not 
the lark one of the most pugnacious birds ? 
Is it used in the stricter sense of the term? 
Compare ‘‘Gentles, perhaps you wonder at 
this show” (‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’), 
and “ He’s gentle, and not fearful” ‘Tem- 
pest,’ I. ii.). But if so used, why? 





Lucis. 


‘Hamiet,’ V. ii. 120: “‘AND YET BUT YAW 
NEITHER.”—Mr. John Phin, of New York, in 
his new Shakespeare Monthly (16, St. Thomas 
Street, New York), makes 
attempt to solve this obscure passage by the 
simple expedient of giving the word “but” 
its old meaning of ‘‘ without,” and retaining 
the word ‘‘ yaw” as a term of seamanship. 
The entire passage would then read, “Though 
I kuow, to divide him [Laertes] inventorially 


an ingenious | 





would dizzy the arithmetic of memory, yet 
your definement is correct ; and without any 
deviation [yaw] from strict accuracy or verity 
of diction as regards his high qualities and 
intellectual activity.” JOHN HEBB. 


‘ MERCHANT OF VENICE,’ II. ii. 80.—Launce- 
lot Gobbo says, ‘‘It is a wise father that 
knows his own child.” This seems to be a 
reversal of the old saw, “It is a wise child 
that knows his own father.” Can any one 
give the origin of the latter saying ? 

Isaac Huuy Pratt. 

Wallingford, Pa. 


‘Twevrta Nicut, II. iv.116: “GREEN AND 
YELLOW MELANCHOLY.”—Many fanciful and 
unconvincing notes have been written upon 
these words. One reflection stands in the 
way of acceptation of most of them, in so 
far as they explain the colours, that green 
was the accepted hue of hope and rejoicing. 
There is a passage in ‘The Historie of 
Promos and Cassandra’ (1578), Part II. 
Act IV. sc. ii, that gives us a much more 
realistic conception. When a ‘‘quean,” or 
other unfortunate, received her punishment 
of the cart, she was placed sitting there, 
attired in green and yellow. It is not a 

leasing image in such a beautiful connexion, 

ut I think we cannot ignore it. The 
passage is as follows :— 
But see, their cost bestowde of fyne Lamia, 
To save hir feet from harde stones and cold waye, 
Into a Carte they dyd the queane convaye, 
Apparelled in colours verie gaye, 
Both Hoode and Gowne of greene and yellowe 

saye ; 

Hir print weare Tipstaves all in blewe arraye, 
Before hir a noyse of Basons dyd playe, 
In this triumphe she ryd well nye a day. 
Shakespeare has many echoes from this old 
play, as I have shown in my edition of 
‘Measure for Measure.’ But the fact 
appears to be historical and speaks for 
itself. . C. Hart. 


‘*HIS GLASSY ESSENCE,” ‘MEASURE FOR 
Measurg, II. ii. 120 (10 8. v. 264).—I hope 
you can find space, in answer to the query of 

ucis, for the following, which recently 
appeared in The New York Times. :— 

It has been suggested that ‘‘glassy essence” in 
‘Measure for Measure’ is a corruption of the text 
and ‘‘grassy”’ and “ghostly” have been conjec- 
tured. But will not the two following passages 
make it clear without change? 

“For now we see through a glass, darkly; but 
then face to face.”—1 Corinthians xiii. 12. 

“The reflection also from glasses, so usually 
resembled to the imagery of the mind, every man 
knoweth to receive error and variety both in color, 
magnitude, and shape, according to the quality of 
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the glass."—Bacon's ‘Interpretation of Nature’: 
Boston edition of Spedding’s Bacon, vol. vi. 
page 61. ) : 

The meaning then is that man is most assured 
of what he is really most ignorant, namely, his own 
essence which he can only see in a glass darkly. 
The expression is somewhat elliptical, but ellipsis 
is not unusual with Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare continually uses the word ‘‘ glass’ 
in the sense of a mirror. He uses the adjective 
**slassy”” in only three other places, in each case 
meaning “like a mirror.” They are as follows: 
As plays the sun upon the glassy streams. __ 

‘I. Henry VI.’, V. iii. 62. 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream. 
‘Hamlet,’ 1V. vii. 168. 
Secrecies writ in the glassy margents of such books. 
* Lucrece,’ line 102. 
Isaac Huy Piatt. 

Wallingford, Penn., March 2, 1906. 

Let me add that in the Revised Version the 
passage quoted from Corinthians is rendered, 
‘* For now we see in a mirror, darkly ; but 
then face to face.” This seems to bring the 
mirror a little more “ face to face.” 

LAB Ses 


Clarke’s explanation is, I believe, gene- 
rally accepted as plausible :— 

“That essential nature of man which is like 
glass from its faculty to reflect the image of others 
in its own, and from its fragility, its liability to 
injury or destruction.” 

Schlegel and Tieck translate the phrase 
““spréd’ wie Glas”—brittle as glass—which 
indicates the German acceptation. Indi- 
vidually, I cannot help thinking it an 
instance of anacoluthia on the part of the 
dramatist—of which there are others spora- 
dically occurring in his works — especially 
when taken along with the immediate 
context, Shakespeare having perhaps in 
mind James i. 23, “like unto a man behold- 
ing his natural face in a glass.” So in 
‘Hamlet,’ IV. vii., the Queen, when de- 
scribing Ophelia’s death, says :— 

There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream ; 
and in ‘Lear,’ II. ii, the epithet “glass- 
agp ” ig among a score of others applied 

y Kent to Oswald. This would favour the 
following rendering of the passage :— 

Man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d, 
His glassy essence [7.¢., his image seen in a glass, 
or viewing his image in a glass], like an angry 


ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep...... 

The sentence in question, which is clearly 
elliptical, thus becomes intelligible to the 
average playgoer, an entity on whose behalf, 





and for whose edification, Shakespeare was 
in general an habitual caterer. 
N. W. Hitt. 


Philadelphia. 


It is queried, ‘‘What does this mean?” 
The reply is taken from an essay in the 
Annals of Psychical Science for December, 
1905, p. 355, entitled ‘The Scientific Appre- 
hension of the Superphysical World’ :— 

“The clairvoyant seer of the Apocalypse, speak- 
ing of the material of the superphysical world, in 
the metaphor readiest to him, describes it re- 
peatedly as a sea of glass, like unto crystal, clear 
transparent glass. Shakespeare’s unerring judg- 
ment tells, in a wonderfully perspicuous passage, 
of the contemplation, by superphysical beings, of 
not man’s material body, but his glassy essence.” 

T. B. WiLMsHurst. 

Tunbridge Wells. 


‘¢ Oneyers,” ‘1 Henry IV.,’ IT, 1. (10S. 
iv. 443; v. 265).—In support of the interpre- 
tation “ bankers ” for this designation, there 
may be compared ‘ The Tempest,’ IIL. iii. 48-9: 

Each putter-out of five for one will bring us 
Good warrant of. 
Here the allusion is to the recipient of bank 
money, but the expression can be readily 
associated with the ‘ oneyer” of ‘Henry IV!’ 


. . 


Here “Gad,” conscious of his association 
with Sir John, the Prince, and others, says 
that “I am joined with......nobility and tran- 
quillity, burgomasters and great oneyers,” &c., 
all eulogistic, so honuurable, not dishonour- 
able. As to ‘‘moneyers,” Halliwell calls it 
Norman French as cozne7's, so degrading, not 
honorific. A. HALL. 





INSCRIPTIONS AT LucERNE.—CoL. PARRY, 
in his note ‘Inscriptions at Capri,’ ante, 
p. 381, has set a good example, and one 
which, for the sake of genealogists, it is to 
be hoped will be widely followed. As my 
small contribution I append two inscriptions, 
in German, noted in May as being in the 
arcade surrounding the Hofkirche (Roman 
Catholic) at Lucerne :— 

1. Sarah Agnes Arnold, b. in Lancaster, 
29 Aug., 1818; d. at Lucerne, 3 March, 1884. 

2. Gustav Arnold, of Altdorf and Lucerne, 
d. 28 Sept., 1900 ; Sarah Agnes, née Walmsley, 
d. 3 March, 1884. Cuas. A. BERNAU. 


‘“*EsHin’”: ** Bettin’”=Caninc.—So far 
as I remember, none, upwards of fifty years 
ago, talked of “caning” as punishment for 
an offence in or out of school. Good 
“eshin’s” and good “beltin’s” were the 
terms used for muscular punishments, the g 
being dropped. Men used to go and cuta 
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good ash-plant=sapling, with which to give 
* a good eshin’.” Others gave their sons and 
apprentices “a good beltin’,” and this was 
done with the buckle-end of the waistbelt 
which most men then wore. As a lad, I do 
not remember hearing the word ‘‘caning” 
used. At my first school, where punish- 
ments were ready and rough, the master's 
method was to throw a stout short ruler at 
the offender and order the lad to bring it to 
him, when he would proceed to admonish by 
rapping on the skull or knuckles, often on 
both—a method which some lads resented 
to the extent of coming to blows with the 
master. Tos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


BurIAL IN WOOLLEN. (See ante, p. 399.)— 
Perhaps I may be allowed to refer your 
reviewer to 9S. x. 159, where he will find 
an illustration somewhat akin to the custom 
which he records. JoHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


‘Jour DE BounourDIs.” (See ante, p. 376.) 
— Roquefort’s ‘Glossaire de la Langue 
Romane’ gives the following explanation :— 

‘*Bouhordeis: course de lance, jotite, tournoi, 
combat simulé; en bas. lat. bohordicum. Le jour 
du bouhordis=le premier dimanche de caréme.” 


L. L. K. 


MasHamM Famity. (See 10" §S. iv. 206, 317 ; 
v. 390.) — Some twenty years ago I saw 
the tombs of the Mashams in the churchyard 
of High Laver, near Chipping Ongar. The 
slabs, raised on brickwork, bore inscriptions, 
but these were quite obliterated, or filled with 
lichen. One tomb was pointed out beneath 
which Abigail Hill, Lady Masham was buried. 
Otes, the ancient seat of the Mashams, is 
within sight of the churchyard. The monu- 
ment of John Locke, who died at Otes in 
1704, is on the south wall of the church, and 
bears a long Latin inscription and the arms 
of his family, three hawks with padlocks 
in their beaks. JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


STEAM CoMMUNICATION WITH AMERICA.— 
In the Sixth Report of the Proceedings of 
the British Association meeting held at 
Bristol in 1836 it is stated briefly that 
“Dr. Lardner explained his views of the most 
advantageous modes of forming a steam communi- 
cation with the East Indies and North America” ; 
and the reader is referred in a foot-note to 
The Edinburgh Review, 1837, on this subject. 
The article in vol. lxv. of this review, how- 
ever, appears to be merely a comment on 
the views expressed by Dr. Lardner at the 
meeting on the question of ‘‘the practica- 





bility of a steam voyage across the Atlantic.” 
The writer joins issue with the doctor, as, in 
his opinion, even if a steamer could be built 
that would carry sufficient coal to last out 
the voyage across the Atlantic, the feat 
could not be accomplished in one trip, 
because the flues would get so choked with 
soot, &c., and the inside of the boiler so 
much coated with incrustration of salt, that 
it would be found necessary to put out the 
fires in mid-ocean and allow the boiler to 
cool, so as to enable men to enter the flues to 
clean them. 

The name of the sage who wrote this is not 
disclosed ; but even while the learned gentle- 
men were discussing the various points 
involved in the problem, a company of 
merchants were building, at Bristol, a 
steamer of 1,200 tons burden to navigate 
directly between that port and New York. 
This was the S.S. Great Western, which 
sailed on 8 April, 1838, and made her first 

assage across the Atlantic in 13$days. A 
ew hours before her another steamer, the 
Sirius, had arrived there from the Cove of 
Cork (now Queenstown). 

The successful trips of the Savannah in 
1819 and of the Royal William in 1833 were 
evidently forgotten or ignored. With 
reference to these cf. ‘The Atlantic Mee 
by Arthur J. Maginnis (London, 1892), who 
does not mention the learned discussion at 
the British Association meeting. ee 


[Many references to early steam navigation are 
supplied in the General Index to the Ninth Series.] 





Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘THE DEAN oF BapAJoz.’—I shall be glad 
if any of your correspondents can tell me 
where I may find some information about 
this story. I have a copy in the hand- 
writing of my mother, who gave it to me 
some seventy, or, it may be, more years ago ; 
but where she got it I have never been able 
to discover. I have some vague impression 
of having seen the story mentioned fifty or 
more years ago in print, but have long since 
lost all trace of it. Is there not some men- 
tion of it in one of Bishop Thirlwall’s letters ? 

FreD. NorRGATE. 


JoHN Cook, THE RecicipE.— Can any 
reader give me particulars of the date of 
birth, parentage, and career at the bar of 
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John Cook or Coke, who was prosecuting 
counsel at the trial of Charles 1.? He was 
hange!, drawn, and quartered (together with 
Hugh Peters) at Charing Cross, 16 Oct., 1660, 
his wife being present. Who was she? He 
left one daughter, who married John Gun- 
thorpe, of Antigua. 
H. Arurii, CrRurtTweE.t. 

[Some references to Cook’s legal career will be 

found in Mr. Firth’s notice of him in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


Butter oF Toperstarr. — In Urswick 
parish church is a brass, probably taken 
from the floor of the chancel :— 

‘Here lyeth the Body of Dorothy daughter of 
Alexander and Dorothy Butler of Toderstaft, who 
died at Bardsea Hall in the sixth yeare of her age. 
September 26th, 1687.” 

Is anything known of the Butlers or of 
Toderstaff? Bardsea Hall was then in the 
ee of the female De Bardesey line. 

Nicholas Bardesey died in 1586. He left his 
body to be “buryed in my parishe churche 
of Urswicke nighe to the place where the 
bodye of Anne Bardesey my wief was laid.” 
The Hall came to his daughter Dorothy, wife 
of James Anderton, of Clayton-le-Woods. 
About 1720 Mary Anderton sold the Bardsea 
estate. Is it likely that little Dorothy 
Butler was a granddaughter or great-| 

randdaughter of Dorothy Anderton, née | 

ardesey ? T. N. PostLeTaHwalte. | 

Urswick Vicarage, near Ulverston. 


Cot. A. R. Duny.—I am anxious to dis- | 
cover the family crest and coat of arms of 


Col. R. Dunn. He served in the! 
llth Hussars and 32nd Regiment, was 


awarded the Victoria Cross in the Crimea, 
and died during the Abyssinian campaign, 
25 January, 1868. His father was J. H 
Dunn, Esq., who in 1848 was residing at 
22, Hertford Street, Mayfair. If any of your | 
readers can give me this information, or 
refer me to living members of his family, I 
shall be very grateful. 
M. G. Daveuisu, Barrister-at-Law. 
3, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Rosin Hoop 1n Frencu.—Quite recently 
I purchased a brochure entitled ‘Thése 
de Littérature sur les Vicissitudes et les 
Transformations du Cycle populaire de Robin 
Hood,’ published by the Académie de Paris 
in 1832. The author of the thesis is a certain 
Constant Etienne Alfred Edward Barry, 
“Eléve de I’Ecole Normale, _ licencié-es- 
lettres, aspirant au grade de docteur,” from 
which 1 gather that he chose his subject as a 
thesis for his doctorate. But in his pre- 
fatory note he mentions ¢tnter alia a “ recueil 





| 1574.” 


| francais— celui de M. Loéve-Veimars,” which 
has supplied him with information. 


Who 
is this M. Loéve-Veimars ? and what has he 
written on Robin Hood? With Dumas’s 
‘Prince des Voleurs’ I am well acquainted, 
but of M. Lotve-Veimars I am absolutely 
ignorant ; and as [ am anxious to learn all 
all that can be learnt from continental 
sources, I apply to ‘N. & Q.’ for information. 
I may add that the brochure is valuable, 
though its author owns that the ‘‘ recueil de 
Ritson (Ritson’s ‘Robin Hood’), ’ouvrage le 
plus complet sur la matiére, est devenu si 
rare, qu’apres de longues recherches,a Londres 
et &4 Edimbourg, nous avons di renoncer a 
nous le procurer.” This was a disadvantage. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory. C.-on-M., Manchester. 


‘Percy Forto’ 1n “THe Kina’s Liprary.” 
—Is ‘*The King’s Library” edition of the 
‘Percy Folio’ a facsimile of any of the 
original editions? and if so, of which ? 

In vol. ii. of this edition there is a song 
called ‘I Live where I Love.’ Who wrote it? 
When and where did the author live ? 

Should not ‘‘love” in l. 6 of verse 1 be 
live? 

What do ll. 1 and 2 of verse 3 mean ? 

What does “nere the nere” mean 
verse 4? 

Does “delven” in ]. 830 of ‘Merline’ in 


in 


| vol. ii. mean buried alive ? 


Where can I get a list of the authors of 
these works ? V. Anson WILLETT. 
68, Lauderdale Gardens, Hyndland, Glasgow. 


‘EmMBLEMES D’ALcIAT.’.—I have a_ small 
book with this title, containing over two 
hundred illustrations, published “A Paris, 
Will any reader kindly give infor- 
mation as to whether the book is of any 
value? It is in excellent condition. 

WILirAm DAVIEs. 

[Numerous editions of the ‘ Emblems’ of Alciatus 
were published in Latin and French during the 
sixteenth century. Some of the early editions are 
valuable. Much depends on condition, binding, &c.] 


BLuNDEN Famity.—I shall be glad if some 
one can tell me if any relationship existed 
between Sir John Blunden, Bt., of Castle 
Blunden, co. Kilkenny, and John Blunden of 
Kilmacoliver, in the same county. Both 
gentlemen lived at the close of the eighteenth 
century; the latter’s will was proved in 1811. 

(Major) OsBorNE GLYNN. 

Abbotsfield, Wrexham, N. Wales. 


SANTORIN AND St. IrRENE.—It is stated in 
some guide-book that the name Santorin, 
the ancient Thera, the most southern of the 
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Cyclades, comes from St. Irene, who was 
martyred here. Further information about 
this St Irene is desired. 
W. A. HENDERSON. 
Dublin. 


KinG Joun’s BAGGAGE LOST CROSSING THE 
Wasu.—A writer in Zhe Globe of 25 April 
says that the person in whose custody the 
baggage was at the time of the loss was a 
knight of the name of Mildémay. Can this 
statement be verified? Nothing like it can 
be found in any of the histories of King 
John that have been examined. 

H. A. St. J. M. 

PercivaL GunsTon, oF THORPE-ON-TEES.— 
I have seen it stated that in 14 Elizabeth 
(1571) a Percival Gunston (or Gunson) had a 
grant made him from the Crown of the free 
chapel at Thorpe-on-Tees called St. Tilde’s 
Chapel, with a garden and two rods of land. 
Can any one give me the authority for the 
statement ? H. D. Pritcuert. 

8, West Terrace, Darlington. 


CATHERINE: KATHARINE: KATHERINE.— 
With reference to Catherine Maria Fan- 
shawe's epistle (in verse) to Earl Harcourt, 
on his wishing her to spell the name of Cathe- 
rine with a K (1801), I should be glad of a 
full list of the famous and notorious Cathe- 
rines and Katharines in history or fiction. 
I have noticed that almost invariably Cathe- 
rine is called Cather’, and Katharine, Katha- 
rine. The K seems to give the word a 
‘*haughty” or harsh and determined sig- 
nification. Please reply direct. 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


Glenburn, Worcester Road, Sutton. 


Society Lapres.— Would any of your 
readers kindly tell me the name of a paper 
which was published between twelve and 
fifteen years ago and had short articles on 
various ladies in society—amongst others, 
the Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley, 
Mrs. Vyner, and myself? I think the paper 
only lasted one season. 

I should like to get copies of those three 
numbers, if any one has them and would 
sell them to me. 

(Hon. Mrs.) GeratpiIne F. Hatrorp. 

50, Prince’s Gate, S. W. 


KEENE on Kyme Famity.—Is anything 
known of the Keene or Kyme family of 
Wellhall, in Eltham, Kent? William Keene 
was second husband to Agnes Chichele, 
grand-niece of Archbishop Chichele; their 
son was Sir George Keene, alias Kyme, 
whose daughter Edith married Jenkin 
Mansel, of Oxwich, in Glamorganshire. The 





Brigstocke family are supposed to be of 
founder's kin (see ante, p. 286), and thereby 
entitled to a preference for Fellowships at 
All Souls College, through the marriage of 
Mary Mansel, great-great-granddaughter of 
Jenkin and Edith Mansel, with David Lloyd, 
Esq., of Glyn, in Carmarthenshire, whose 
descendant in the fifth degree, Mary Lloyd, 
married in 1739 William Brigstocke, Esq., 
J.P., of Blaenpant, in Cardiganshire, and 
High Sheriff in 1735. G. R. B. 

‘‘Rime” v, “Rayme.” — May I ask the 
authority for the new spelling of this word 
in ‘N. & Q’? I see in the erudite dic- 
tionaries of the present age that rime is 
nearer the O. Eng. and the A.-S. But if our 
current English is to be thus judged, con- 
demned, and executed, we shall have lost our 
mother-tongue, and may pass sadly to the 
shades. SENEX. 

(The spelling vime is not new, but old. Prof: 
Skeat points out in his ‘ Dictionary’ (1888) that 
“it is, I believe, utterly impossible to find an 
instance of the spelling rhyme before a.D. 1550; 
perhaps not so soon.” The First Folio of Shake- 
speare has the spelling rime in several places, and 
this form is also used by Coleridge in ‘The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner.’} 


Tuomas Puetpes, 1679. — Is anything 
known regarding the ancestry of a Thomas 
Phelpes, of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Middle- 
sex, whose will is dated 30 June, 1655, and 
proved 1679? He had issue Thomas, William, 
John, Robert, Ellen, and Elizabeth, and 
mentions his brother-in-law Thomas Turner. 

Wm. Jackson Picortt. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


Fiacs.—I shall be glad of references to any 
authoritative information on flags and their 
use, particularly with respect to Irish and 
Scotch flags. Although Irish and Scotch 
flags (so called) are continually in use, I am 
told they do not (legally) exist. Are any 
official orders in existence to regulate the 
use of flags ? HF. @. 

(The shield of Ireland is the harp on the light- 
blue ground, and this is often flown asa flag. But 
the Scottish flag, unlike the Irish, has official 
recognition, and may be noticed on the top of the 
Scotch Office on any public holiday. ] 


Gorpon : THE NaME IN Russia.—The use 
of the name Gordon by Jews in Russia has 
been the subject of much discussion. It is 
said to have been so used for a hundred 
years. On 7 March, 1796, a private Act of 
Parliament (36 Geo. III. No. 69) was passed 
for naturalizing “Maria Gordan, otherwise 
Allan, spinster, born at Petersburgh in 
Russia.” The Act is to be found in MS only 
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Who was 


in the House of Lords’ Library. 
J. M. Buttocn. 


the lady ? 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


_ “ Wyxkenamist” First Usep.—Mr. Kirby, 
in his ‘Annals of Winchester College,’ p. 241, 
says of Archdeacon John Philpot, who 
suffered death at the stake in Smithfield on 
18 Dec., 1555 (not 1557, as Mr, Kirby 
states) :— 

“He was the first Wykehamist, that is to say, 
the first man styled so in the records of the 
College, and that in a way which shows that the 
term was a familiar one in his day.” 

The entry in question runs :— 

“Sol. pro copia processtis Joh. Phylpot, olim 
Wykehamiste alumni nunc Archidiaconi Wynton. 
adv. Coll. in curia de arcubus, vjs. viijd.” 

Earlier uses of the term Wykehamist 
would be interesting. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Seppon Famity.—Perhaps some one skilled 
in genealogy can answer the following. The 
late Premier of New Zealand was the son 
of Thomas Seddon and Jane Lindsay. He 
was born at Eccleston, Lancs, in 1845. Had 
Thomas Seddon any brothers? If so, what 
were their names ? E. H. L. F. 


Cot. By, R.E. — Has his life been pub- 
lished? He is mentioned in Wm. Kings- 
ford’s ‘Canadian Canals’ (Toronto, 1865) as 
the engineer in charge of the works of the 
Rideau Canal, which was begun in 1826. He 
was back in London in March, 1834. 

L. L. K. 


Irun, Spain.—In an old edition of the 
Ingoldsby Legends,’ a couple of lines in 
* Patty Morgan’s Story’ read thus :— 
And I’ve seen, that is read of, 
Good running in Spain. 

A foot-note thereto states that the town of 
Irun takes its name from something of that 
sort. 

Can this possibly be correct, as the Spanish 
words for the phrase “I run” must be some- 
thing widely different from the English ? 


aul. . 


PROVERB AGAINST GLutTTony. —In the 
‘Vita, Passio et Miracula S. Thome Cantua- 
riensis Archiepiscopi,’ written by William 
the Monk of Canterbury, we read of a certain 
Lincolnshire man called Gaufrid of Bin- 
brooke, whoin consequence of cating noxious 
fish, and washing it down with new beer, was 
made very ill ‘non memoriter tenens quod 
vulgo dicitur ‘non quidquid sapit ori salubre 
est ventri’’ (‘Materials for Hist. of Thomas 
Becket,’ Rolls Series, vol. i. p. 351). 








Can the proverb be traced further back 
than the time of this writer? If so, when is 
it known first to occur ? 

Epwarp PEACOCK. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 





Beplics, 


“PIGHTLE”: ‘ PIKLE.” 
(10 S. v. 26, 93, 134, 174, 317, 376 ) 

THERE is a piece of land in the town of 
Beccles, on the Waveney, in Suffolk, which 
is known as the “Suckling Pightle,” and 
as such it figures in the fine parchment 
deeds relating to it, which range from 1742 
down to recent times. On two of these deeds 
is the signature of Horatio, Baron Nelson of 
the Nile. The land was the property of his 
grandmother, Anne, daughter of Sir Charles 
Turner, Bt., and widow of the Rev. Maurice 
Suckling, D.D., who died rector of the 
adjoining parish of Barsham in September, 
1739. Southey’s life of Nelson tells us that 
on the death of Dr. Suckling his widow 
removed into Beccles with her three small 
children—Catherine, Maurice, and William 
Suckling. There is no mention of this land 
in Dr. Suckling’s will, and it is surmised 
that his widow purchased her home in 
Beccles, and there resided until after the 
marriage of Catherine, her only daughter, 
with the Rev. Edmund Nelson, which was 
solemnized in Beccles Church on 11 May, 
1749. 

Before extracts are given from these 
interesting deeds it should be said that Sir 
Charles Turner, by his first wife Mary 
Walpole, had, besides two daughters (Anne, 
Mrs. Suckling, and Elizabeth, Mrs. Fowle), a 
son John, who died in his father’s lifetime, 
and was buried at Warham, Norfolk, 
1 March, 1724, leaving, by Anne, daughter 
of William Emerton (died 1730), three 
daughters, coheiresses — Dorothy Walpole 
Turner, who married her first cousin, the 
Rev. Horace Hamond; Anne Caroline 
Turner (born 1719), who married John, 
only son of Sir John Playters, Bt., of 
Sotterley ; and Mary, unmarried. 

The first deed is a mortgage on the Suck- 
ling “ Pightle,” dated 1741, and is signed 
Anne Suckling, Josiah Playters, and Dorothy 
Walpole Turner. ; 

The next, dated 5 Dec., 1742, is a lease of 
the Pightle, signed William Lemon, Anne 
Suckling, and James Smith. Anne, Mrs. 
Suckling, was niece of Horatio, Lord Walpole, 
and in the family history compiled by the 
Rev. Edmund 3 is the following :— 
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“In November, 1755, I was ‘preferred to the 
rectory of Burnham Thorpe, on the presentation of 
the Hon. Horace Walpole, after Lord Walpole of 
Walterton, and the rectory of Burnham St. Albert 
with the medieties of Ulph and St. Margaret’s 
alias Norton. Maurice Suckling, D.D., died...... ‘ 
and Anne his widow at Burnham Thorpe, 5 Janu- 
ary, 1768, aged seventy-seven, buried at Barsham 
beside her husband. Catherine Nelson, their 
daughter, died 26 Dec., 1767, aged forty-two, buried 
in the chancel of Burnham Thorpe.” 

This burial is in Mr. Nelson’s own writing 
in the registers for 30 December. Mrs. 
Suckling died in the house leased to her in 
Burnham village by the Walpoles, and there 
dated her will in November, 1767, leaving the 
land in Beccles to her son William Suckling. 

The deed dated 5 August, 1768, drawn 
between the executors of Samuel Alexander 
Willes and Mr. F. Isac [ste] and Mr. Blowers, 
trustees for William Suckling, is signed by 
Amos Alexander. 

In 1801 the Pightle was let for one year, 
and that deed is witnessed by the Right Hon. 
Horatio Nelson, Baron of the Nile, executor 
to his uncle William Suckling, who died in 
December, 1798. [t is signed by James 
Hume, Jeremiah Smith, and Mary Suckling 
(relict of William). 

The next, also witnessed by Nelson, is 
signed by Mary Suckling ; James Hume, of 
the Customs; Horace Suckling, clerk, of 
Holy Trinity College, Cambs; the Rev. 
Benj. Suckling, of the same college; and 
Elizabeth Wigley. 

There is also a power of attorney signed 
by Horatio Nelson, to be used if necessary 
during his absence at sea. 

In Sir Harris Nicolas’s ‘Nelson Dis- 
patches’ there are some letters quoted 
relative to Nelson’s trust under his uncle’s 
will, but there is no actual mention therein 
of the Suckling Pightle. 

FiLorENcE Horatia SUCKLING. 

Highwood, Romsey. 


In Drake’s ‘Hundred of Blackheath, 
p. 153, art. ‘Woolwich Dockyard,’ is the 
following :— 

“9 July, 1518, the King purchased......also a 
small parcel called the Pyttil, probably to enlarge 
the site of the infant dockyard.” 

On p. 154 is this foot-note :— 

“*Mr. Doctor Gilborne challengeth a smale 
piece of ground, part of the pightle without the 

ard, to be his land’ (Add. 9294, f. 699, Sta. Pa. 

om. cclxxix. Chas. I. No. 22).” 

R. J, Fynmore. 





Ropert Harvey, Eart or Oxrorp (10S. 
iv. 206, 317; v. 390).—I beg to thank Mr. 
R. C. Bostock for the interesting chart 








pedigree which he has compiled, and which 
you kindly forwarded to me. | 

I notice that Mr. Bostock gives the name 
of the sister of Richard Jennings who married 
Francis Hill as Mary. _ 

I am aware that the writer of the article 
in the *D.N.B.,’ xxxvi. 410, on Abigail, Lady 
Masham, states that her mother’s name was 
Mary. att 

A. B. R. at 2"¢ §. viii. 57 (not iil. 57, as 
given in Mr. Bostock’s communication), and 
R. H. E. H. at 8 §, iii. 328, also speak of her 
as Mary Jennings; but I cannot trace any 
authority for the statement, nor can I even 
find that Sir John Jenyns had a daughter of 
that name. d 

Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, in 
‘Account of the Conduct,’ &c., 1742, p. 177, 
says that ‘‘Mrs. Masham was the daughter 
of one Hill, a merchant in the City, by a 
sister of my Father”; and in a letter to 
Bishop Burnet, given in the ‘Private Corre- 
spondence of the Duchess of Marlborough,’ 
1838, ii. 112, Sarah wrote :— 

“This woman [Abigail] was a daughter of m 
Father’s sister. My Father had in all two-and- 
twenty brothers and_ sisters ..... one of them 
married this Mr. Hill, who had some business in 
the City, rather as a merchant or proprietor, and 
was some way related to Mr, Harley, and by pro- 
fession an Anabaptist.” 

Mrs. Colville, who had access to the 
Marlborough papers, merely records in her 
‘Duchess Sarah,’ p. 360, that a daughter of 
Sir John Jenyns married a Hill. 

It would therefore seem as if neither Sarah 
nor her descendant Mrs. Colville knew the 
name of Richard Jennings’s sister who 
married Francis Hill. ‘ 

On the other hand, the late Mr. G. Stein- 
man Steinman, in his ‘Althorp Memoirs,’ 
1869-80, which, if I recollect rightly—I have 
not the volume before me at the moment— 
were compiled from material supplied by 


’| Lord Spencer, states at p. 58 that it was 


Elizabeth Jennings who became Mrs. Hill. 

At 10% §. ii. 373 I pointed to the difference 
of opinion existing in regard to the correct 
name of Abigail Hill’s mother as an instance 
of how even the best authorities sometimes 
differ. 

In view of the above discrepancy it would 
interest me extremely tolearn Mr. Bostock’s 
authority for entering the name as Mary in 
in his chart pedigree. mm 

The pedigree by A. B. R. at 2™¢ S. viii. 57, 
although stated by its author to have ‘ been 
investigated with some care,” is not to be 
relied on. In it the mother of Francis— 
or, as he is (wrongly) called, Edward—Hill 
is described as having been Abigail Harley, 
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sister to Robert—or, as A. B. R., also incor- 
rectly, names him, Edward—created Earl of 
Oxford ; whereas the said Abigail, who was 
born in 1664, died unmarried, 4 October, 
1726; vide Collins's *‘ Peerage,’ 1741, iii. 

Mr 


the error of calling the mother of Abigail 


Hill a grand-daughter of Sir John Jenyns, | 


instead of a daughter. 
Mr. Bostock is quite correct in stating 


that Sir Edward Harley was baptized at | 


Wigmore, 21 Oct., 1624; but the statement 
given in the pedigree | compiled, that he 
was M.P. for co. Hereford in 1640, although, 
in view of Mr. Bosrock’s — statement, 
apparently incredible, is also accurate. 
Collins, 1741, iii, records that Sir Edward 
Harley was baptized in 1624, was knight of 
the shire for Hereford in the last Parliament 
of Charles I., was wounded in battle, 1642, 
and bore a musket ball 58 years. In 1644 he 
was made Governor of Monmouth. 

“The last Parliament of Charles I.” evi- 
dently refers to the Long Parliament, which 
assembled in 1640 and was dissolved in 
1660, Charles having been executed 30 Jan., 
1649 ; and in Sharpe’s ‘ Peerage,’ ii. it is 
stated that “Sir Edward Harley, born 1624, 
was M.P. co. Hereford, 1640.” Apparently in 
those days a man could be elected to a seat 
in Parliament before attaining the age of 
twenty-one. 

Iam unable to answer R. H. E. H.'s first 
and second questions, referred to in Mr. 
Bostock’s concluding paragraph, although 
I hope to see them replied to by some other 
contributor to ‘N. & Q.; but as regards 
the branch of the Hill family to which 
William and Francis Hill belonged, they 
traced their descent, according to the pedi- 
gree given by Mr. H. D'Avenry at 2"'S. viii 
10 (in which, however, Francis’s father is 
called Thomas, instead of William), to Sir 
Robert Hill, of the family of De la Hill of 
Kilminton, Devon, Judge of the Common 
Pleas under Henry IV.,. &e., and High 
Sheriff for Devon 1427. Unfortunately, the 
authority for this pedigree is not given. 

Francis H. Retton. 


“Doma” (10 8. v. 426) —This word is one 
of those interesting culture-terms which 
Russia has borrowed from her Scandinavian 
neighbours. Vigfusson tells us in his dic- 
tionary that démr was an important term in 
Icelandic law, meaning a court of judgment, 
the body of judges, the court of law. It was 


in this sense that the word was introduced, 
with other Swedish words, into Russia, and 
hence the present political meaning of the 


H. D’AveNEY at 2°" S. viii. 9 falls into | 


| Rensian “Duma,” namely, an assembly of 
councillors, met to pronounce their doom or 
judgment—a far finer term than our word 
* Parliament,” a talking-shop. The form of 
the word is according to analogy. The 
Teutonic sound ¢ or uo, being unknown in 
Slavonic, was rendered in Russian by 4, 
exactly in the same manner as Old Swedish 
|voths in roths menn, “ rowers, seafarers,” has 
become us, one of the forms of the native 
name of Russia; compare the Greek form 
(with the original long 0), namely, ot Pos. 
See Thomsen’s ‘ Ancient Russia’ (1877), p. 96. 
Another instance of this vowel-change may 
be seen in Old Russian luda, ‘ta cloak,” with 
which we may compare Icelandic /09, “lanugo,” 
and O.E. oda, ‘a cloak.” For words of Scan- 
dinavian origin in Russian dialects see Grot’s 
‘ Philological Investigations’ (St. Petersburg, 
1873), pp. 430-42. A. L. MayHEw. 


BARNES : ORIGIN OF THE NAME (10 §. v. 
308, 352).—There is no doubt that the name 
of Berners has been modernized into Barnes, 
although it does not follow that every Barnes 
is descended from a Berners. The old manor 
of Bernersbury, in Islington, which belonged 
to the Berners family from the time of 
William the Conqueror to that of Henry VIL, 
has long been known as Barnsbury. Hugh 
de Berneres, according to the Middlesex 
Domesday, held lands in Stepney under the 
Bishop of London. He figures as Hugue de 
Berniere in the list of Companions of the 
Conqueror which was drawn up, after con- 
sultation of every available authority, by 
M. E. de Magny, and prefixed to his ‘ Nobi- 
liaire de Normandie,’ 1862. The name still 
exists among the seigneurial families of 
Lisieux, Caen, and Falaise, near which place 
the village of Berniéres is situated. In 
‘Liber A. sive Pilosus, which is preserved 
among the archives of St. Paul’s, Ralph, a 
son of Hugh, is entered as ‘* Radulphus de 
Bernariis.” This indicates the Latin name 
of the property possessed by the family in 
Normandy (see Tomlins’s ‘ Yseldon,’ pp. 97, 
sgq.). This territorial name is of course quite 
distinct from Berner or Bernar, which is 
derived from an employment. 

W. F. PripEaux. 


That Bernes, Barnes, Baernes, Berners, 
Barners. are the same family name is quite 
plain. This was not my query. I wanted 
the derivation of Bernieres in Normandy, 
evidently the place name of Hugh de Berners, 
who brought the name to England. Pror. 
SKEAT in 1867 calls Juliana Berners a bright 
ornament of the name, but in 1906 says the 
fable has no evidence at all, 
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Why was the old letter e pronounced as 
ana? For instance, Derby, Darby ; Herts, 
Harts ; Clerk, Clark, &c. I think it still exists 
in the north of England. Was it Norman 
French ? W. Barnes HELMEROW. 


{The question asked has been frequently dis” 
cussed in our pages. | 


Snakes IN Soutn Arrica (10 S. v. 428). 
—If Mr. F. Crayron turns to p. 345, vol. ii 
of ‘The Last Journals of D. Livingstone, 
Murray, 1874, he will find ample illustrations 
of statements concerning the nature of the 
terrible snakes which infest South Africa. 
Livingstone’s faithful native attendants were 
carrying his corpse to the coast in order to 
send it to England :— 

‘“As they wended their way through a rocky 
pare, a little girl in their train, named Losi, met 

er death in a shocking way. It appears that the 
poor child was carrying a water-jar on her head 
in a file of people, when an enormous snake dashed 
across the path, deliberately struck her in the 
thigh, and made for a hole in the jungle close at 
hand. This work of a moment was sufficient, for 
the poor girl fell mortally wounded. She was 
carried forward, and all means at hand were 
applied, but in less than ten minutes the last 
symptom (foaming at the mouth) set in and she 
ceased to breathe. Here is a well-authenticated 
instance which goes far to prove the truth of an 
assertion made to travellers in many parts of 
Africa. The natives protest that one species of 
snake will deliberately chase and overtake his 
victim with lightning speed, and so dangerous is 
it, both from the activity of its poison and its 
vicious propensities, that it is perilous to approach 
its quarters. Most singular to relate, an Arab 
came to some of the men [bearers of Livingstone’s 
remains] after their arrival at Zanzibar, and told 
them that he had just come by the Unyanyembé 
road, and that while passing the identical spot 
where this disaster occurred, one of the men was 
attacked by the same snake, with precisely the 
same results; in fact, when looking br a place in 
which to bury him they saw the grave of Losi, and 
the two lie side by side.” 

Further details of the above nature follow 
this, with special reference to the mamba, 
that is, the reptile named by Mr. Crayton, 
which the text I have quoted refers to thus: 

“Susi, to whom this snake is known in the 
Shupanga tongue as ‘ Bubu,’ describes it as about 
pee feet long, dark in colour, of a dirty blue 
under the belly, with red markings like the wattles 
of a cock on the head. The Arabs go so far as to 
say that itis known to oppose the passage of a 
caravan at times. Twisting its tail round a branch, 
it will strike one man after another in the head 
with fatal certainty.” 

Surely I have read something like this in 
the narratives of other travellers. Was it in 
‘The Arabian Nights,’ or in the text of 
Humboldt concerning his exploration of 
South America, and that of Stephens as re- 
gards Central America? I have a lively 





recollection of an engraving illustrating a 
work of this nature which shows how a 
stupendous python, holding its tail round a 
branch of a tree, launched itself downwards, 
and thus lifted bodily a horseman out of his 
saddle. Vol. i. p. 260 of the above-quoted 
‘Last Journals’ states that in the neighbour- 
hood of the Lofubu river, 27 December, 1872, 
“1 killed a naia hadje snake seven feet long 
here ; he reared up before me and turned to 
fight.” O. 


Joun Hook, or Norwicu (10 S. v. 410).— 
Dr. A. H. Mann, King’s College, Cambridge, 
would certainly be the best person to apply 
to for information. |S 132 


GREEK AND Roman Tastets (10 8. v. 
228, 350).—Two of the Latin quotations in 
the second communication at the latter 
reference require some correction. 

The words from Juvenal (I. 63, 64) should 
be followed by a note of interrogation. 

Martial’s “ sneering remark ” (LV. 1xx. 1, 2) 
is no intelligible sentence as it stands, the 
verb religuit being without object or recipient. 
The meaning appears when the first line is 
quoted in full :— 

Nihil ammiano preter aridam restem Moriens, &c. 
EpwarD BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


‘Joun Butw’s Bratz’ (10 S. v. 389).—I 
have not seen a copy of this book, but con- 
jecture that it may be practically identical 
with “The Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land......by Nathan Ben Saddi, a priest of 
the Jews,” published in its original form in 
1740-41, and often attributed to Robert 
Dodsley, the publisher, though also ascribed 
to Lord Chesterfield (‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xv. 171). 
It was again published in 1821, with a con- 
tinuation to the accession of George 1V. At 
62 S. i. 126, allusion is made to an edition 
printed at Preston in 1809 ; and it may also 
have been reprinted at Stamford or else- 
where. William Hone, the publisher, quoted 
from the ‘Chronicle’-—amongst other paro- 
dies—at his three trials in December, tee 


Louis Putuiper’s LanpInc IN ENGLAND 
(10 §. v. 349, 391).—From the details fur- 
nished by correspondents, I am conscious of 
a couple of slips in my reply upon this 
interesting subject. Confidence, it appears, 
should have been expressed in the date of 
the ex-King’s departure from France, namely, 
on 28 February, 1848, not of its being also the 
day of his arrival in this country. _I believe 
1848 to have been a leap year. If so, his 
journey to these shores must certainly have 
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been a prolonged one. He slept, of course, 
at the “ Bridge” Hotel, not the “Ship.” Zhe 
East Sussex News states that the royal 
fugitive was amused to find that the land- 
lady was called Smith, a name he had 
himself temporarily adopted. 
Ceci, CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


“CasT NOT A CLOUT TILL MAy BE ouT”’ 
(10% §. v. 388, 433).—The complete form of 
the proverb is— 

Button to chin 

Till May bein; 

Cast not a clout 

Till May be out, 
thus evidently meaning the month, and not 
the blossom, of May. R. E. Francrton. 


May Sone (10% §. v. 403).—Is not your 
esteemed contributor Mr. J. T. Pace misled 
in his emendation of the second stanza of the 
song quoted, which has nothing to do with 
drinking? To which song’should be accorded 
the priority it is not for me to say ; but as 
to the “sobriety,” the reference is to the 
chorus of the well-known song ‘ Three Jolly 
Postboys,’ of which the chorus ran :— 

Landlord, fill the flowing bowl 
Until it doth run over; 
For to-night we ’Il merry be (ter), 
To-morrow we ’Il be sober. 
15 Fp coe OF 


The second verse seems a free adaptation 
of the chorus of ‘ Three Jolly Postboys’ :— 
Landlord, fill the flowing bowl until it doth run 

over (twice) ; 
For to-night we ’ll merry be (thrice), 

To-morrow we ’ll be sober. 

What is the date of the ‘Three Jolly Post- 
boys’? Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

[Mr. Wit.i1AmM CHAPPELL said at 4t" S. vi. 104 
that the tune and the varied traditional versions 
of the words are derived through a duet of the 
eighteenth century, entitled ‘The Jolly Fellow, 
for two voices.’ See other communications at 
4% S. v. 475, 543; v. 33.] 


Macautay’s “New ZEALANDER” (10% §, 
v. 344, 418).—Mr. W. T. Lynn is quite right 
in saying that Macaulay’s reference was to 
London Bridge, uidbout it is obvious that 
if a traveller from New Zealand wished to 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s, he would 
obtain a much better view from Blackfriars 
Bridge. The point is not, however, relevant 
to the issue. In the magazine article of 


1745 the “Briton of the future” did not 
take his stand on the broken arch of any 
bridge, but was described as walking along 
the banks of the Thames with his son, to 
whom he points out the spots on which 





St. Paul's, the Mansion House, and “ other 
places of the first distinction” formerly 
stood. ‘To the annotator of the * Essays’ a 
fact of greater interest is that, sixteen years 
previously to the date of his review o 
Ranke’s ‘History of the Popes,’ Macaulay 
anticipated the famous New Zealander 
passage in a notice of Mitford’s ‘History of 
Greece’ which was contributed by him to 
Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, No. 6, Novem- 
ber, 1824. See 5S. v. 214, 338. 
W. F. PRrIDEAUX. 

Capt. ONLEY, R.N., 1735 (10 8. v. 409).— 
Charnock, in his ‘Biographia_ Navalis,’ 
vol. iv., mentions a Capt. John Onley, who 
was appointed captain of the Lively frigate, 
18 Jan., 1728. He was dismissed from the 
command of this ship, and declared inca- 
pable of holding any subsequent commission 
in the navy, by a court-martial held at 
Portsmouth, 3 Dec., 1728. A private MS. 
memorandum says 1738, but this must be a 
slip for 1728. His offence appears to have 
been not cruising according to his instruc- 
tions. Dates of birth and death not known. 

(Rev.) A. G. Keaty, R.N. 
H.M.S. Sapphire 2, Portland. 


DanTE’s SonNET TO Guipo CAVALCANTI 
(10 §. iv. 207, 277).—As regards the reading 
Lagia in 1. 9 of this sonnet in place of Bice, 
Dr. Paget Toynbee has been so good as to 
inform me as follows :— 

‘““The change was made because a careful colla- 
tion of the best MSS. proves beyond a doubt that 
the correct reading is Lagia, not Bice (see M. Barbi 
in Bullettino della Societa Dantesca Italiana, Nuova 
Serie, vi. 206; and also Giornale Dantesco, vii. 113, 
n. 2). Prof. Michele Barbi, who is editing the 
Canzoniere for the Italian Dante Society, and is 
probably the greatest authority on the subject, has 
no hesitation in reading Lagia in this passage.” 

He adds in a P.S.:— 

“You will find a similar alteration in Son. xliv. 
3, 12 (‘Oxford Dante,’ p. 175), where Lisetta is 
substituted for ‘una donna’ and ‘quella.’ On this 
emendation see a note of mine [Dr. Paget Toyn- 
bee’s] in Atheneum for Oct. 29, 1898.” 

With reference to what Mr. Joun HEsB 
says of the improbability that Dante should 
make use of such a familiar address as Bice 
in addressing Beatrice, he would seem to have 
overlooked ‘* Monna Bice” in the fourteenth 
sonnet of the ‘Vita Nuova.’ See also 
‘Parad.,’ vii. 14. . FF. R. 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE Lyrics (10 S. v. 
429).—B. H. Chamberlain’s ‘ Classical Poetry 
of the Japanese,’ 1880, is a good anthology, 
with renderings into English verse of many 
ballads, love songs, elegies, and short stanzas. 
For Chinese there are two recent works, 
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which I know only from catalogues: ‘ Pekin- 
ese Rhymes,’ collected and translated by 
Baron G. Vitale, Peking, 1896, and ‘Can- 
tonese Love Songs,’ edited and translated 
by C. Clementi, and published by the 
Clarendon Press. A Chinese diplomat, who 
was a great connoisseur, gave me as a 
wedding present a poem emblazoned upon 
a pair of scrolls, Bes the querist, if he 
cares to see them, will find photographed in 
G. R. Sims’s ‘Living London,’ vol. i. p. 81. 
The Chinese text reads :— 

Hwa wai tsin tsai lien li shu, 

King chung shwang chao pi kien jin. 
The meaning is “Nigh to the flower-beds 
are other plants around them whose roots 
are intertwined ; the mirror ever reflects 
two images which stand shoulder to shoulder.” 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


“Prace” (10% §. v. 267, 316, 333, 353, 371, 
412, 435).—In ‘The Antiquary’s Portfolio,’ by 
J. 8. Forsyth (London, 1825), vol. i. p. 191, 
18 a 
‘list of Jews supposed to preserve the names of 
the first settlers here of that nation. It was found 
among the MSS. of Mendes Da Costa, and marked 
by him as received from Dr. Chauncey. The ortho- 
graphy shows it to have been made by some person 
of that persuasion, who had attained but a slight 


knowledge of the English language ; and the hand- | 


writing is certainly of about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century.” 
In this list are the following :— 

apa palene Rote i Ducks plate. 

inor vose eonnezous 

Sinor Mikgll{ brothers.» | Duck plate. 

Sin. Manuel de Costa Berto. Ducks plate. 
bron Docter Boyno, Phision to the Jewes, Ducks 
ate. 

Sin. Aron Gabey, Ducks plate. 

Sin. Domingoes Deserga, Ducks plate. 

I suppose that “ Ducks plate” and ‘‘ Duck 
late” mean Duke’s Placs, Aldgate, which 
nas been mentioned several times in the 
replies. (See Peter Cunningham’s ‘ Hand- 
book of London,’ s.v. Ducksfoot Lane, “ pro- 
perly Duke’s-Foot-lane.” Perhaps “Plate” 
was simply platea abbreviated (see ante, 
p. 333). 

In Mason and Payne’s reprint of the map 
called ‘A Survey of London, made in the 
Year 1745,’ is “Broad Pla” in the angle 

formed by Shoemaker Row and Henage (7 e., 
Heneage) Lane—Shoemaker Row being now 
apparently Bevis Marks and Duke Street. 
if we assume that “Pla” means ‘ Place,” 


Broad Place and Duke’s Place were close 
together, or perhaps identical. 

“Dukes Place” and “ Dukes place court” 
appear in sect. i. (‘Streets, Squares, Lanes, 
Me 


and Inns’), p. 26, of ‘A New View of London,’ 
1708, RoBerRtT PIERPOINT. 


“Places” are to be met with in most of 
the older cities of the U.S.A., but nowhere 
else to the same extent as in New York, 
where the title is applied both to a terrace 
of fine houses, such as Astor or University 
Place, and a short street, such as Washington, 
Clinton, or Waverley Place. All of these 
date from the end of the eighteenth century, 
or the first quarter of the nineteenth. I have 
always understood that the name was im- 
ported into America from France, as the 
influence of French architecture is very 
marked in many of the houses erected in 
New York during that period. Previous to 
the war of 1812 many American cities, in- 
cluding New York, Philadelphia, Boston, &c., 
were said to have been influenced a great 
deal by the stately buildings at that time in 
course of erection at Bath, Clifton, Chelten- 
ham, &c. Consequently, some of the “ Places” 
in the former cities may owe their existence 
to those which were so fashionable in Eng- 
land. Rodney Place and Savile Place, Clifton, 
are said to have their counterparts in New 
York ; but already the erections of that era 
are fast giving way to the enormous ‘‘ sky- 
| scrapers ” of our own day. 

Freperick T. H1ipGaME. 


A few miles from Hastings, and not far 
from Ashburnham Place (already mentioned), 
are Brede Place and Ore Place, whose present 
| mansions are described in local histories and 
guide-books as being on the site of manor 
houses dating from the fourteenth century. 
The name “Place” abounds in Sussex— 
Fairlight Place, Firle Place, Isfield Place, 
Catsfield Place, Friston Place, Laughton 
Place, Glynde Place, Hurstmonceux Place, 
&e. W. S. 

At Salisbury each “place” or tenement 
area paid a fixed sum to the bishop. “ Place” 
there seems equivalent to “haga” at Wal- 
lingford. Here in Devon the lord’s house on 
a manor is in several instances known as 
‘¢Place-barton”; for instance, at Honiton 
and Otterton. I mention these uses of the 
term, seeing that an ounce of fact is worth 
a ton of theory. OswaLD J. REICHEL. 

A la Ronde, Lympstone, Devon. 


CATEATON STREET (10 §. v. 429).—It was 
the eastern end of the tortuous thoroughfare 
now known as Gresham Street which bore 
this name. Its boundaries are defined by 
Stow thus :— 

‘* Now for the north wing of Cheap Ward have ye 
Catte Street, corruptly called Catteten Street, which 








rkets, Courts, Alleys, Rows, Rents, Yards, 





beginneth at the north end of [ronmonger Lane, and 
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runneth to the west end of St. Lawrence Church, as 
is afore showed.” 

The derivation of Cateaton is apparently 
unknown, and the various topographical 
writers seem to have refrained from guessing 
at it. The street, in conjunction with Lad 
Lane and Maiden Lane, its western continua- 
tions, was denominated Gresham Street in 
1845, ‘‘to suit the convenience of the postal 
authorities.” Wittram McMurray. 


Besides Stow, see Wheatley and Cunning- 
ham, ‘ London Past and Present,’ vol. i. p. 339, 
where it isalso mentioned “that a street of a 
similar name is at Manchester.” Perhaps 
some Manchester reader can give the origin 
of the name there. ANDREW OLIVER. 


Perhaps it is in the Creed Collection of 
Tavern Signs (Brit. Mus. Lib.) that I have 
seen the statement that the ‘*‘Gresham,” 
No. 58, Gresham Street, was formerly known 
as the “Cat.” Is it not probable, therefore, 
if this be the case, that the sign gave its 
name to the street ? 


J. 


AMERICANS IN ENGLISH Recorps (10'S. v. 
163, 432).—Burke’s ‘Peerage’ has the name 
Custis correctly in the later editions. <A 
family of this name was in Dublin in 1731, 
carrying on the business of shoemakers, and 
later trading as saddlers. In a list of twelve 
Custis marriage licences in Dublin the wife's 
name also was Custis in four instances. 

Lro C, 

CHEYNE Wack: CutIna WALK (10t §. v. 
245, 312, 375, 415).—I thought Mr. Ho.pen 
MacMIcuakt and Mr. ALeck ABRAHAMS had 
made it sufficiently clear that this name is 
due not to a village in Buckinghamshire, but 
to the family who held the manor of Chelsea 
from 1657 until 1712. Iam glad to have the 
authority of Pror. Skeat for the etymology 
of the name, but I am confident that the 
name of the village is also due to the same 
family having settled there in earlier times. 
The manor of Cheneys—or Iselhampstead- 
Cheneys, as it is properly called— passed from 
the Cheynes as far back as 1494, in accord- 


HoLpDEN MacMICHAEL. 


ance with the will of Agnes, Lady Cheyne, | 


the heir taking the manor of Cogenho, 
Northants, in exchange. 
not sure, that there was another family 
whose name was connected with Iselhamp- 
stead before the Cheynes came. Mr. Mac- 
MICHAEL is mistaken if he supposes that 
Chesham Bois was an older seat of the 
Cheynes than Iselhampstead. This manor 
came to them through the marriage of the 
brother of the husband .of the Agnes, Lady 


I fancy, but am| 


Cheyne, mentioned above with the heiress of 
the Cheshams, and his descendants would 
have succeeded to Cheneys but for the family 
compact which gave him Cogenho in ex- 
change. The Buckinghamshire squire who 
bought the manor of Chelsea in 1657, and 
lies buried in old Chelsea Church, was his 
direct descendant. R. CHEYNE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLISHING AND BookK- 
SELLING (10 §. y. 361).—Mr. JAGGARD gives 
two of Ashbee’s volumes only: there was a 
third, ‘Catena Librorum Tacendorum,’ pub- 
lished in 1885 under the same ——- 
and on the same subject as his two other 
volumes. RatpH THOMAS. 


WatcHeEs AND CLOCKS WITH WoRDS INSTEAD 
oF Ficurss (10 §, v. 349, 413).—I am in m 
fifty-sixth year, and up to 1877, when I left 
Bedford, I cokes the dial of the clock of 
St. Cuthbert’s Church was of stone ; and as 
“Cuthbert” has one letter too much, the 
dial had “Saint Cudbert” instead of figures. 
But alas! alas! the old face has disappeared, 
and an entirely modern one has eae it. 
The original inscription was there between 
1852 and 1868, when the Rev. C. Trollope 
was rector. Some old Bedford boy can per- 
haps tell me when the present common dial 
| was placed in the tower. MA. 
| Twyrorp Appey (10 §. v. 430).—I think 
|that this place was so named because, when 
| the manor of Twyford was purchased in 1806 
by Mr. Willan, the coach proprietor, he 
erected ‘*Twyford Abbey,” in the Gothic 
style, on the site of the ancient manor 
house; but the only claim it can have to 
the title of ‘‘Abbey” is apparently in its 
pseudo-ecclesiastical architecture. There is 
an account of ‘*Twyford Abbey” in J. 
Norris Brewer’s ‘London and Middlesex,’ 
1816, pp. 352-4, with an engraving of the 
mansion. See also J. A. Sharp’s ‘ Gazetteer,’ 
1852, and J. Dugdale’s ‘British Traveller,’ 
vol. iii p. 555. J. Ho~tp—eN MacMIcHakL. 


Consult the references given in ‘Abbeys 
around London,’ and various Middlesex his- 
‘tories at the British Museum. The house 
‘referred to in ‘Abbeys around London’ is 
now owned by the Alexian brothers as a 
convalescent home, the title “ Abbey ” having 
come down first to the manor, and thence, on 
its demolition, to the present house. 

Joun A. RANDOLPH. 








‘ Home, Sweet Home’: ADDITIONAL VERSES 
(10t §. v. 367).—Mr. P. JENNINGS calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Sterling Mackinlay 
inserts in his book ‘ Antoinette Sterling and 
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other Celebrities’ two stanzas (not verses) of 
John Howard Payne’s famous song which 
‘*have never before been printed.” The two 
stanzas are reprinted in ‘N. & Q.’ If Mr. 
JENNINGS will turn to ‘Stories of Famous 
5 by 8. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald, which was 
published in London in 1898 by John C. 
Nimmo, he will find there, at p. 10, the two 
stanzas which Mr. Mackinlay states ‘have 
never before been printed.” Fitz-Gerald’s 
book gives a different rendering of the first 
line of the two stanzas. He prints the line 
thus :— 

How sweet, too, to sit neath a fond father’s smile. 
Fitz-Gerald’s punctuation and that in ‘N. &Q. 
are different in nearly every line of the two 
stanzas under discussion. 

FrepEric RowLAND MARVIN. 
537, Western Avenue, Albany, N.Y. 


G. Rosserti’s ‘Tre RAGIONAMENTI’ (10% §S. 
v. 428).—In the catalogue of the Dante 
Library of Cornell University (vol. ii. p. 408) 
the brochure ‘La Beatrice di Dante’ is 
entered as having pp. viii + 100, and having 
the following title: ‘La Beatrice della Vita 
Nuova ¢ una figura allegorica, per confessione 
e dimostrazione di Dante medesimo.’ No 
later publications by Rossetti are entered. 

J. Be Re 

Mr. McGovern inquires concerning the 
‘Tre Ragionamenti’ of G. Rossetti (my 
father). The answer to the inquiry is as 
follows. The second Ragionamento, and 
the third, have not yet been printed. Two 
or three years ago a gentleman well known 
in Italian literary circles—Prof. Ciampoli, 
the Director of the Victor Emanuel Library 
in Rome—formed a project of publishing 
in Italy a complete edition of my father’s 
compositions in verse, to be followed, 
perhaps, by a similar edition of his com- 
positions in prose. The two Ragiona- 
menti in question have been placed at the 
disposal of Prof. Ciampoli, with a view to 
this contingency of publication, 

W. M. Rosser. 


Laptrgs’ HEAD DRESSES IN THE THEATRE 
(10% §. v. 389. 433).—My reference should 
have been to No. 235 of The Spectator, as 
given by Masor BurrERwortH. 

CHARLES MASEFIELD. 


Gray’s ‘ELEGY : 1Ts TRANSLATIONS (10'S. 
v. 428).—In the opening lines of the Third 
Dialogue, published in 1796, of ‘The Pur- 
suits of Literature,’ the author tilts in good- 
humoured fashion at the “cobweb labours ” 
of those scholars who had become tainted 
with what he terms ‘“‘the rage for trans- 





lating Gray’s ‘Elegy into Greek verse,” 
and who took part in the competition re- 
ferred to by your correspondent. In one of 
the frank and copious notes Mathias supplies 
particulars of the scenery and decorations 
adopted to give an air of realism to the pro- 
ceedings at the competition, which was held 
in “the celebrated Music Room, in Hanover 
Square.” He has other allusions in other 
notes, and quotes from a “review of these 
famous translations” which appeared in The 
British Critic for March, 1795, p. 245. He 
mentions only a few of the competitors, and 
Dr. Sparke’s name is not among them. 
JOHN OXBERRY. 
Gateshead. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Pastoral Poctry and Pastoral Drama. 

W. Greg, M.A. (Bullen.) 
To Mr. Greg we are indebted for a work of remark- 
able erudition and singular charm. To the con- 
ditions attendant upon its production, including 
the manner in which what was originally a small 
sketch developed into a solid and substantive book, 
claiming to rank as an authoritative pronounce- 
ment, is attributable a sense of want of systematic 
arrangement of which we have to complain. Some 
ten years ago Mr. Greg's conclusions concerning the 
pastoral drama in Elizabethan literature formed 
the subject of a magazine article. In the com- 
position of this the author became impressed with 
the fact that the due execution of his self-imposed 
task involved a knowledge of European pastoralism 
in general, and learned at the same time that a 
work from which such knowledge was to be 
obtained did not exist. This deficiency he now 
attempts to remedy by prefixing to a revision of 
his first essay an account of pastoral literature gene- 
rally. So thoroughly has this task been executed 
that the prefatory matter seems disproportionately 
large, an impression of lop-sidedness being con- 
veyed. After an account of the pastoral poetry of 
Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, the eclogues of 
Virgil, and those of medieval times, the opening 
chapter deals at some length with Italian pastoral 
poetry and pastoral romance. A second chapter 
takes us to England, and carries us from Spenser’s 
‘Shepherd's Calender’ to Milton’s ‘ Lycidas’ and 
Browne’s ‘Britannia’s Pastoral.2 We then in 
chap. iii. return to Italy, to the ‘Aminta’ of Tasso 
and the ‘Pastor Fido’ of Guarini, and are then 
in the remaining chapters brought back to Eng- 
land and the consideration, in the final chapter 
(vii.), of Milton’s masques ‘ Arcades’ and ‘Comus.’ 
Excellent is the matter all through, and the book, 
which may be studied with advantage and read 
with delight, occupies a high position in modern 
literary accomplishment. It has none the less a 
fragmentary appearance, and should, in its author’s 
interest—reluctant as we are to counsel such a 
course—be recast and rewritten before going into 
a second edition. 

As regards the pastoral in classic times, among 
the humanists in Italy, Spain, and England, the 
work is exemplary in fulness, In France ‘ Les 


By Walter 
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Foresteries’ of Vauquelin dela Fresnaye deserve 
mention, but the idyls of Gessner and other Germans 
are outside the scheme of the book. What is said 
about the English drama, and notably about 
Randolph, is excellent. We read with some regret 
the limitations upon the praise of ‘The Faithful 
Shepherdess’ and the repetition of the heresy that 
the verse of ‘Comus’ reveals ‘‘ technical imma- 
turity.” On these and other points, did time 
permit, we might join issue. Having but little 
space, however, we prefer devoting it to the eulogy 
to which the work is entitled. 


The Bible in Spain. By George Borrow.— The 
Poetical Works of Chaucer, from the Text of 
Professor Skeat. Vol. I1.— Walden: or, Life in 
the Woods. By Henry David Thoreau. (Oxford, 
University Press.) 

In the series acquired from Mr. Grant Richards 

entitled ‘‘The World's Classics” Mr. Frowde 

enters into the competition for the supply, at a 

nominal price, of works of acknowledged excel- 

lence. As is but natural in the case of a publisher 
of so much resourcefulness and enterprise, he takes 
at once a foremost place, if he does not distance 
rivals. Thoroughly representative of a fine series 
are the works now before us. Borrow’s ‘Bible in 
Spain,’ the characteristic work by which the repu- 
tation of a great writer was established, is revived, 
sixty-four years after its first appearance, to con- 
stitute vol. 75 of the series, and the third 
volume of the works of its author, concerning 
whom it comprises an important bibliographical 
note. Vol. III. of the Chaucer supplies, in Prof. 

Skeat’s authoritative text, the whole of ‘The 

Canterbury Tales.’ ‘Walden,’ meanwhile, one of 

the finest works of that great nature-worshipper 

Thoreau, forms the first volume of his works. It 

is ushered in by a critical, and in the main appre- 

ciative, introduction by Mr. Theodore Watts- 

Dunton. 


The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Edited by 

George Sampson. 5 vols. (Bell & Sons.) 
In place of the three-volume set of Emerson which 
has long been a conspicuous feature in ‘* Bohn’s 
Standard Library ” is now issued an edition in five 
volumes, with a revised, rearranged, and enlarged 
text, and in the handsome brown cloth covers 
which are assigned recent publications of the 
series. Vol. i. contains the ‘Essays’ and ‘ Re- 
presentative Men,’ and has a portrait of Emerson 
taken in 1857; vol. ii., ‘English Traits, ‘The 
Conduct of Life,’ and ‘ Nature,’ which dates from 
1836; vol. iii., ‘Society and Solitude,’ ‘ Letters and 
Social Aims,’ and ‘Addresses’; vol. iv., ‘ Essays 
and Lectures,’ a few of which (such as the ‘ Senses 
and the Soul,’ the editorial preface to The Dial, 
and the ‘Essay on ‘‘Saadi”’) are now first 
reprinted. In this edition, for the first time, the 
original text is strictly followed, and so much new 
matter is included as compelled the publication of 
a fifth volume, containing the poems. The works 
of this edifying and instructive writer take now a 
final and authoritative shape. 


On the Spanish Main. By 
(Methuen & Co.) 

IF there is anything in a title, that selected by Mr. 

Masefield should be of happiest augury. The mere 

mention of the Spanish Main carries with it 


John Masefield. 


thoughts of deeds of reckless valour and historic 





renown ; of Drake putting torth to singe the King 
of Spain’s beard; of manifold adventure, the 
records of which are enshrined in the pages of 
Hakluyt and of Purchas; and of bravery hardly less 
overpowering on the part of the buccaneers whose 
cruelty and heroism are chronicled by Esqueme- 
ling. On these and kindred authorities Mr. Mase- 
tield has drawn, and his fascinating pages have for 
their principal subject the exploits of Drake and 
the adventures of Mor an. ‘These are illustrated 
by portraits of Capt. William Dampier and Sir 
Henry Morgan; views of scenes of interest, such as 
Nombre de Dios and Cartagena, and of battles; 
and representations of an Elizabethan warship, 
*A Buccaneer’s Slave with his Master’s Gun,’ &c. 
the whole constituting a work that may be read 
with interest and studied with advantage. 


Transformation ; or, the Romance of Monte Beni. 

By Nathaniel Hawthorne. (Bell & Sons.) 
HawtTorRNe’s ‘Transformation,’ or, to give it the 
name under which it appeared in America, his 
‘Marble Faun,’ has a grace and distinction such as 
few American works (including its author’s more 
popular novels ‘The Scarlet Letter’ and ‘The 
House of the Seven Gables’) possess. Its inclusion 
in “The York Library” is accordingly judicious, 
and does something to strengthen the claims of one 
of the most attractive and handy of series, to which 
it forms a noteworthy addition. 


History of the Liberty of Peterborough and the 
Jurisdiction of the Justices of Gaol Delivery for 
the Hundred of Nassaburgh. By Louis B. Gaches. 
(Peterborough, G. C. Caster.) 

Tus is a useful book, though on several subjects 
further details would have been of service. 
territorial franchise which has come down from 
the days of the Saxon Abbots is assuredly worthy 
of careful study. Peterborough is the last of these 
jurisdictions which remain, though there were 
several others in existence in comparatively recent 
times. The magistrates of this one liberty still 
retain the power of nominating from their own 
number persons to “deliver the gaol”; but by an 
enabling Act passed upwards of eighty years ago 
they can hand over any one charged with a capital 
crime to be dealt with by the judges of assize. This 
was a great advantage for many reasons—among 
others, if the chairman of the liberty were in holy 
orders, it would be impossible for him to preside on 
any trial where the life of the prisoner was in 
question, by reason of the Canon Law rule, still 
held to be in force, that ‘‘ Ecclesia non novit san- 
guinem.” Mr. Gaches quotes some interesting 
facts as to the wretched condition of the Liberty 
prison about a hundred years ago. The most pessi- 
mistic’of his readers must admit that the condition 
of our gaols, though not all that can be wished, has 
improved in the interval. 


The International Directory of Booksellers. Edited 
by James Clegg.” (Rochdale, Clegg.) 

Tne seventh issue of Mr. Clege’s useful compilation 

is more comprehensive, and consequently more 

useful, than previous numbers. The additions 

almost double the dimensions of the work. 


A FouRTH and enlarged edition of M. De V 
Payen-Payne’s French Idioms and Proverbs has 
been issued by Mr. David Nutt. It is equally 
useful and entertaining, 
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BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JUNE, 


Messrs. Deicuton & Bett, of Cambridge, have 
aset of U’he Ancestor, 2/.; ‘Modern Artists,’ edited 
by F. G. Dumas, imperial folio, 3/. 3s.; Batty’s 
‘Copper Coinage of Great Britain,’ 2/. 2s. ; first 
editions of Browning, including *‘ The Ring and the 
Book,’ 30s. ; Murray’s ‘Cathedrals of England and 
Wales,’ 7 vols., 3/., and Byron’s ‘ Works,’ edited by 
Coleridge and Prothero, 13 vols., 4to, 137. 13s. (one 
of the 250 copies of the édition de luxe). A com- 
plete set of Arthur Cayley’s collected mathematical 

apers, edited by Prof. Forsyth, 14 vols., 4to, Cam- 
i 1889-98, is priced 10/. 10s.; a set of Z'he 
Cornhill to March, 1882, 2/7. 5s.; the second edition 
of Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith,’ 9s. 6d. ; ‘ The Jewish 
Encyclopedia,’ 12 vols., 9/.; Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ 
12 vols., 1835, 6/. 15s.; Luther’s ‘ Werke,’ complete 
edition, Weimar, 1883-1902, 2 vols., roy. 8vo., 12/7. 12s. ; 
*The Works of William Morris,’ 8 vols., large 4to, 
16/. 16s. (one of the 300 copies printed for sale); and 
Shakespeare’s ‘Works,’ edited by I. Gollancz, 
12 vols., 11/. lls. The catalogue contains a long 
list of Early English Text Society’s publications. 

Mr. Francis Edwards has a complete set of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 151 vols., 70/.; Barrett’s 
* Lepidoptera of the British Isles,’ 10 vols. 26/.; 
and Binns’s ‘First Century of English Porcelain,’ 
ll. 15s. The books on birds are very valuable, 
among these being Dresser and Sharpe's ‘ Birds of 
Europe,’ 50/., and Gould’s ‘ Birds of Great Britain,’ 
701. Other items are Britton’s ‘Cathedral Anti- 

uities,’ 257.; Cruikshanks Magazine, edited by 

rank Smedley, 2 parts (all published), very rare, 
31. 7s. 6d.; Du Sommerard’s ‘Les Arts du Moyen 
Age, avec Album,’ 510 beautiful plates, 457. (from 
the library of Sir Henry Irving, with his book- 
plate); first edition of ‘ Festus,’ 1/. 10s. ; complete 
set of the Harleian Society, 50/.; ‘The Complete 
Works of Rembrandt,’ 387. (this magnificent issue 
was subscribed at 50/.); Spenser Society’s Publica- 
tions, 36 vols., 9/.; Dallaway’s ‘Sussex,’ 75/.; 
Hutchins’s ‘ Dorsetshire,’ 107. 10s. ; Havell’s ‘ Views 
of the Thames,’ 13 large coloured engravings, 23/. ; 
Boydell’s ‘ River Thames,’ 2 vols., 1794, a fine tall 
copy, 14/.; and Williamson’s ‘Oriental Field 
Sports,’ 317. 10s. There is a choice list under 
Dickens, including first editions of the Christmas 
books, 5 vols., 14/.; and ‘Great Expectations,’ 
3 vols., uncut, 127. 10s. Under Gardens will be 
found Edwards’s ‘ Botanical Register,’ 33 vols., 60/. ; 
and Loddiges’s ‘Botanical Cabinet,’ 36/. Under 
Scott are many first editions; and there are in- 
teresting collections of playbills. 

Mr. H. J. Gadney, of Oxford, has a large-paper 
copy of Neale and Le Keux’s ‘Collegiate and 
Parochial Churches,’ 1824, 2/. 2s.; ‘Romney Me- 
moirs,’ 1830, 36s.; ‘Turner’s Water-Colour Draw- 
ings,’ text by T. A. Cook, 27s. 6d. ; Petit’s ‘Church 
Architecture,’ 2ls.; Balzac’s ‘The Chouans,’ 1890, 
37s. 6d.; Elzevir New Testament, 1633, 2/. 10s.; 
Godwin’s ‘ Lives of the Necromancers,’ 1834, 14s. ; 
Fosbroke's ‘ Antiquities,’ 1843, 16s.: Knolles’s ‘ His- 
torie of the Turkes,’ 1638, 15s. ; ‘Lord Leighton’s 
Drawings,’ preface by Cockerell, 30s.; Pine’s 
‘Tapestry Hangings of the House of Lords,’ 1753, 
3/. 3s. ; and North’s translation of Plutarch’s ‘ Lives,’ 
Cambridge, 1676, 2/. 2s. 

MM. A. Geoffroy Fréres, of the Rue Blanche, 
Paris, have a Catalogue d’Estampes et de Livres. 


There are over two thousand items, well classified. 








Under Estampes sur Paris we find ‘ Féte de l’Anni- 
versaire du 14 Juillet, 1801,’ ‘ Review of the British 
Troops at Montmartre, 21 Oct., 1815,’ and ‘ Paris 
en 1552.’ ‘ A Selection of Twenty of Girtin’s Views 
of Paris’ is 325 francs. Other headings are Etran- 
gers, Premier Empire, Restauration, Portraits 
d’Hommes, de Femmes, Caricatures, &c.—a most 
interesting list for reference. 

Messrs. W. Heffer & Sons, of Cambridge, send us 
two catalogues, Nos. 16 and 17. The first, which 
contains 2,722 items, is devoted to Mathematics, 
Physics, Astronomy, Meteorology, &c. The list is 
divided into groups: Transactions, Journals, and 
Scientific Periodicals; Books previous to 1800; and 
Books subsequent to 1800. The second list con- 
tains works on Art and Archeology, Biography, 
Folk-lore, General Literature, &c., many of the 
books being suitable for prizes. 

Mr. George P. Johnston, of Edinburgh, has a 
catalogue of books relating to Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and of rare editions of the writings of George 
Buchanan. There are only 250 items, but they are 
all of interest. Wealthy book-collectors are out of 
it so far as the first item is concerned, the word 
“sold” being put against it. This is Patrick 
Cockburn’s ‘In Dominicam Orationem Pia Medi- 
tatio,’ and was priced 140/. It is the first printed 
book to mention the name of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and was either the second or third book printed at 
St. Andrews, and the twenty-third book printed in 
Scotland. Only two copies are known: this and 
the one in the Advocates’ Library. There is a 
beautiful copy of Buchanan’s ‘ Ane Detectiovn of 
the duinges of Marie Quene of Scottes, touchand 
the murder of hir husband, and her conspiracie, 
adulterie, and pretensed mariage with the Erle 
Bothwell,’ 1571, 327. Maurice Kyffin’s ‘A Defence 
of the Honorable Sentence and Execution of the 
Queene of Scots,’ one of the rarest books relating 
to Mary, small 4to, 1587, is 15/. Another extremely 
rare book is ‘De lezabelis Angle Parricido Varii 
Generis Poemata Latina et Gallica,’ 1587(?). The 
poems refer chiefly to the execution of Mary, and 
contain severe strictures on Elizabeth’s action. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes, of Cambridge, have 
Baker’s ‘Chronicle,’ 1660, 4/. 4s.; and Chalmers’s 
‘Biographical Dictionary,’ 32 vols., 2ls. Many 
interesting books and pamphlets occur under 
Birmingham ; also under Children’s Books, 1758 to 
1866, published mostly by Baldwin, Cradock & Joy 
and Harvey & Darton. Under Classics is Anacreon, 
1742, 3s. 6d. This was edited by Joseph Trapp, the 
first Professor of Poetry at Oxford. Vader rama 
are Collections of Plays, 1744-71; and under Eton 
is The Microcosm, Nos. 1-6, Windsor, 1787. George 
Canning, J. and R. Smith, and John Hookham 
Frere were the chief authors. Other items include 
an account of the Handel commemoration in 
Westminster Abbey and the Pantheon, May and 
June, 1784, 10s. 6d. ; Stow’s ‘Survey of London,’ 
folio, calf, 1633, 30s.; the first edition of Percy’s 
*Reliques of English Poetry, 3 vols., 1765, 12s. 
(including a few poems not in later editions); 
Hayley’s ‘ Life of Romney,’ 4to, calf, Chichester, 
1809, 4/. 4s. ; and ‘ Rump Songs,’ 1731, 2/. 2s. 

Messrs. Parker & Son, of Oxford, issue two 
catalogues: one of 1,600 items devoted to classical 
books ; the other, a general list which includes the 
library of the Rev. T. Grose. We find among 
the items the édition de luxe of Matthew Arnold’s 
Works, 15 vols., 8/.; Gailbabaud’s ‘ Architecture,’ 
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4 vols. quarto and 1 vol. folio, Paris, 1858, 5/.; the 
Oxford facsimile of the Chaucer first folio, 5/. 5s. ; 
‘The English Dialect Dictionary,’ edited by Joseph 
Wright, 14/. l4s.;  Westlake’s ‘Glass Painting,’ 
6/. 6s.; Petherick’s ‘Catalogue of the York Gate 
Library,’ 20s.; and Edward Fitzgerald’s ‘ Literary 
Remains,’ dition de luxe, 3/. 13s. 6¢. Many items 
of interest occur under Brasses, Coloured Plates, 
Costume, &c. Under Oxford, we tind Joseph 
Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ 4/. 4s.;  Loggan’s 
*Oxonia Illustrata,’ 1775, 10/.; and Moffat’s ‘ Old 
Oxford Plate,’ 4/. 4s. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. in their Price 
Current for 6 June complete their lists of works in 
Philology. This is followed by a miscellaneous 
portion, which opens with a long run of The J'imes 
from 18 Oct., 1850. to 1853, and complete from 
1860 to 1905, making, with 88 vols. of Index, 
401 vols., 65’. The next item is a_ set of 
‘The Annual Register,’ 1758-1902, 317. 10s There 
is a long list under Alp and Ice Lore, including 
Coleman's ‘Scenes from the Snow Fields,’ 37. 10s.; 
and William Longman’s ‘ Lecture on Switzerland,’ 
10s. Under America will be found Benjamin 
Franklin's Works, 10 vols., royal Svo, Boston. 1840, 
4/. 4s.; and Hunter’s ‘Ottawa Scenery,’ 1855, 2/. 15s. 
Chess occupies an important place in the list, one 
entry being Mrs. Baird’s ‘Seven Hundred Chess 
Problems,’ l/. ls. Under Entomology will be found 
a set of the Entomological Society’s Transactions. 
1836-1905, 50/.; and one of The Entomologist, 
1840-1905, 9/7. 9s. A set of the Hellenic Society, 
1880-1905, is priced 28/. 10s.; and of the Historical 
Society, 40 vols., 8/. Other items include ‘The 
Huth Library of Elizabethan-Jacobean Unique or 
Very Rare Books,’ 27/. (only 150 sets were privately 
printed); Kipling’s Writings, édition de luxe, 
scarce, 16/. 16s.; Owen Jones’s ‘ Alhambra,’ 1842-5, 
14/.; Nash's ‘Mansions of England,’ 1839 - 49, 
12/7. 10s.; John Stuart Mill’s Works, library edition, 
very scarce, 19 vols., 13/7. 13s.; Hoare’s ‘ Wiltshire,’ 
8 vols., imperial folio, presentation copy, with 29] 
extra coats of arms emblazoned, 1812-52, 95/.; and 
Picart’s ‘Cérémonies et Coutumes,’ Amsterdam, 
1723-36, 10. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have 
Gazette Archéologique, aussi Revue des Musées 
Nationaux, a complete set, 1875 to 1889, 14 vols., 
Paris, 12/. 12s.; the first edition of Shaw’s 
‘ Medieval Alphabets,’ 10s.; Libri’s ‘Monuments 
inédits, Historie des Arts du Dessin considérés 
dans leur Application & lOrnement des Livres,’ 
first edition, 1862-4, 12/. (from Sir William Fraser's 
Library); a collection of prints after Claude le 
Lorrain by the celebrated engraver Richard 
Earlom, 3 vols., Boydell, 12/. 12s.; Snelling’s 
‘Coinage of England from the Norman Conquest,’ 
1762-74, 3/. 10s. ; first editions of Crabbe’s ‘ Borough,’ 
1810, 32. 15s., and ‘Tales in Verse,’ 1812, 21s. 
(the former contains a long autograph letter) ; 
Darcie’s ‘History of the famous Empresse 
Elizabeth,’ 1625, 6/. 6s.; a complete set of 
“Tudor Translations,” 35/.; Bewick’s ‘ Alsop’ 
and others, imperial-paper copies, 1818-20, 150. 15s. ; 
*The Works of Horace,’ with life by Milman, 
extended to 2 vols. by 104 additional engravings, 
Murray, 1849, 8/. 8s.; Lever’s Complete Works, 
library-edition, 37/7. ; Samuel Richardson’s Works, 
1804-5-11, 12/. 12s.; Piranesi’s ‘ Rome,’ 1756-64, 217. ; 
Duruy’s ‘Rome,’ translated from the French by 
Prof. Mahaffy, 87. 8s.; Madame Sévigné letters, 





Paris, 1806, 87. 8s. ; a complete set of R. L. Steven: 
son’s works, Edinburgh edition, 38/.; and a most 
valuable collection of Gillray caricatures, 125/. 
Messrs. Young’s catalogue contains, as usual, in- 
teresting illustrations. 


Mr. E. Bertsrorp CHANCELLOR is engaged in 
writing a book on the Squares of London. He will 
be very glad of any interesting information with 
regard to houses in the various squares. Letters 
should be addressed to him c/o Messrs. Kegan Paul 
& Co., Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W. 


‘Tue GREEN GATEWAY: a Peep into the Plant 
World,’ is the title of a new eck by Mr. Francis 
George Heath—the first volume of his ‘‘ Nature’s 
Doorstep Series,’ fully illustrated ‘“‘studies of 


earth, air, and water” for young people. The 
Country Press, Kensington, will be the publishers. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special atlention to the following 
notices :— 

On all cemmunications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


W Fk cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, os after the exact 
ened the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 


H. K. St. J. 8. (‘‘Kipling’s ‘Such lands as lie 
’twixt Rake and Rye’”).—Rake, according to Bar- 
tholomew’s ‘Gazetteer of the British Isles,’ is a 
village on the border of Hants and Sussex, two 
miles south-east of Liss. 

F. Jarratr (“Author of Quotation,”  Blan- 
dina,” ‘“‘Pit”), J. Rapcrirre (‘‘ Heraldic”), and 
Sr. Ewart (“Epitaph at Bowes”).—Anticipated 
by replies already published. 

Cot. PripEAux and E, Leca-Werkss, — For- 
warded. 

CoRRIGENDUM. — Ante, p. 244, col. 1, 1. 17, for 
*bastou”’ read baston. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher "—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, F.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 





